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LIFE AND GENIUS © 


OF 


HENRY FIELDING, ES 


== TO ſtand diftinguiſhed from the common race 

= | of mankind, and, by the efforts of extraor- 
dinary virtues breaking out into acts of magnanimity 
and public ſpirit, or by a vigorous exertion of the 
faculties of the mind, enriching human life with 
the invention of arts, or the graces of elegant com = 
poſition, to attain that point of eminence, to which 
ſucceeding times ſhall look back with gratitude and 
admiration, is a lot aſſigned but to very few.. 

To the number of thoſe, who, by the vigour f 
their talents, and the vivacity of their wit, ſeem to 
have enlarged the bounds preſcribed, in the common 

courſe of things, to the memory of man, may 
be added the. late Henry Fielding, whoſe works 
will be admired; while a taſte for true humour and 


k edge: of life and manner remains, 
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: Henry Fielding was SY at Sharpbam WP bs 
domerſceſhire, near Glaſtonbury, April - 22, 1707. 
His father, Edmund Fielding, ſerved in the wars 
under the duke of Marlborough, and arrived at tbe 
rank of lieutenant general at the latter end of the 
reign of George I. er the beginning of that of 
George II. He was grandſon to an earl of Den- 
bigh ; nearly related to the duke of Kingſton, and 
many other noble and reſpectable families. His mo- 
ther was the daughter of judge Gold, the grandfa- 
ther to the preſent fir Henry Gold, one of the judges 
of the court of common pleas. By theſe his parents 
he had four ſiſters, Catharine, Urſula, Sarah, and 
Beatrice; and one brother, Edmund, who was an 
officer in the marine ſervice, Sarah Fielding, his 
third ſiſter, is well known to the literary world by the 
proofs the hay given of a lively and penetrating de- 
nius, in many elegant performances. 9 
Oiur author's mother haying paid her debt to na- 
dure, lieutenant- general F ielding married a ſecond; | 
time; and the ile of of that marriage were fix ſons, . 
George,] ames, Charles, John, William, and Baſil, 
all dead. John was in the commiſſion of the peace 
for the county of Middlefex, Surry, Eflex, and 
the liberties of Weſtminſter, and for ſome time be- 
fore his death raiſed to the honour of knighthood by 
bis majeſty, in reward, of that zeal and ſpirited aſſi- 
duity with which he ſerved. his country as. A public, 
| magiſtrate, 
Henry Fielding received. ihe frſt rudiments of bis 
education at home, under the care of the rev. mr. Oli- 
ver, whom he afterwards introduced under the name 
of parſon Trulliber, in Joſeph Andrews. From mr. 


Oliver's care our * was rempved 10 Eton {chool, 
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. he had the advantage ak pringe earl; 7 3 5 
to many of the firſt people in the kingdom, namely 
lord Lyttleton, mr. Fox, mr. Pitt, ſir Charles 
Hanbury Williams, and the late mr. Winnington, 
Sec. At this great ſeminary of education, Henry 
Fielding gave diſtinguiſhing proofs of ſtrong and 
peculiar: parts, and when he left the place, he 
was ſaid to be uncommonly verſed in the Greek 
authors, and an early maſter of the Latin claſſics ; ' 
thus accompliſhed, he went from Eton to Leyden ; 
and there continued to ſhow an eager thirſt for 
knowledge, and to ſtudy the civilians with aremark- 
ahle application for about two years, when,  remit= 
tapes failing, he was obliged: to return to London, 
not then quite twenty years old. | | 
General Fielding, with very ood inclinations. to 
ſupport his ſon in the handſomeſt manner, very ſoon 
found it impracticable to make ſuch appointments 
for him as he could have wiſhed. He had married 
agaio, ſoon after the death of our author's mother, and 
had ſo large an increaſe of family, and that - too ſo 
quick, that, with the neceſſary demands of his ſta- 
tion, he could not ſpare out of his income any con- 
ſiderable diſburſements for the maintenance of his 
eldeſt ſon. Of this truth Henry Fielding was ſenſi 
dle: and he was, therefore, in whatever difficulties 
he might he involved, never wanting in filial piety, 
which, his neareſt relations agree, was a ſhining | 
part of his character. By difficulties his reſolution . 
vas never fuhdued; on the contrary, they only 
roued him to ſtruggle through them with a — 


= fpirit and magnanimity. 


Wyuen headvanced alittle more in life, and his com- 
nerce with mankind was a little more enlarged, diſe 
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appointments were e by his 8 is 


provoke.him-into an occaſional peeviſnneſs, and ſeve- 


_ rity of animadverſion. This, however, had not a 


tendency to embitter his mind, or to give a tinge to 


his general temper 3 which was remarkably gay, 
and for the moſt part overflowing into wit, mirth, 
and good humour. As he diſdained all littleneſs of 


* . 


ſpirit, wherever he met with it in his dealings with 


the world, his indignation was apt to riſe; and as 


he was of a penetrating diſcernment, he could al- 
ways develope felfiſhneſs, miſtruſt, &c. however 


plauſibly diſguiſed; and as as read them to 

the bettom, ſo he could likew 

the keeneſt ſtrokes of ſpirited and manly ſatire. 
In or der to obtain that aſſiſtance which bis father 


was no longer able to give, he commenced a writer 


twenty years of age. 


His firſt dramatic piece was Lowe in en 


maſques, which was favourably received. Frem 


1727, to the end of 1736, all his plays and ſarces, 
te the amount of eighteen, were written. His miſer, 
which is moſtly taken from Moliere, has maintain- 


ed its ground upon the ſtage ever ſince it was firſt 
performed. His farces were almoſt all of them very 


ſucceſs ful; and many are flill ated every year win 


aſlault them with. 


* for the ſtage, in the year 1727, being then about 


great Approbation. They were generally the produe- 
tion of two, or three mornings: and when he had 


contracted to bring on a play or farce, he weuld 


go home late from the tavern, and next morning de- 


liver a ſcene to the players, written upon the papers 


which had wrapped the tobacco in, in the general | 


uſe. of which he ſo much delighted. 


Mr. r had not been long a 3 
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from Saliſbury.. About that time his mother dy» 


ing, a moderate eſtate at Stower in Dorſerſhice de- 
volved to him. To that place he retired with his 
wife, on whom he doated, with a xelolution.to bid 
agieu to all the follies and intemperances to which 
he had addicted hiqmſelf in the career, of a town. 
| life. But unfortunately a kind of family-pride here 
gained an aſcendant over him; hoſpitality threw 
open his doors; and, in leſs han three years, enter- 
tainments, ee and an entirely devoured ” 
little patrimon 7). 

Senſible of the ie eeabie ſituation be had. ER 
| odd himſelf to, our author immediately deten- 
mined to exert his beſt endeavours to recover, what 
he had- wantonly thrown away, a decent com 
tence ; and being, then about thirty years of age, 
he betook himſelf to the ſtudy of the las. 

After the cuſtomary time of probation at the 
| temple, he was called to the bar, and was allowed 
to have carried with him to Weſtminſter hall no in- 
competent ſhare of learning,” He attended with 
punctual aſſiduity both in term-time and on the 
weſtern circuit, as long as his health permitted him : 
but the gout ſoon began to make ſuch aſſaults upon 
him, as rendered it impoſſible for him to be as 
conſtant at the bar as the laboriouſneſs of his pro- 
feſſion required: however, under the ſeverities of 
pain and want, he ſtill purſued his reſearches: and, | 
though it is wittily remarked by Wycherly, that 
Apollo and Littleton ſeldom meet in.the ſame brain, | 

yet mr. Fieiding is allowed to have acquired a reſ- 

pectable ſhare of juriſprudence: and in ſome parti - 

cular branches he is ſaid to have ariſen to a great 
B 3 
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: degree of eminence, more eſpecially i in —— 


23 may be judged from his leaving two volumes in 
folio upon that ſubjeR, lately in the poſſeſſion of his 


brother fir John Fielding, and by him was deemed | 


perfect! in moſt parts. 

It will ſerve to give us an idea of the great foro 
and vigour of his mind, if we conſider him pur 
ing ſo arduous à ſtudy under the exigencies of fami- 
ly Vliftreſs, with a wife and children looking up to 
him for ſuſtenance, with a body lacerated by the 
acuteſt pains, and a mind diſtracted by a thouſand 
avocations, and obliged, for immediate ſupply, to 
produce, almoſt extempore, a play, a farce, a pam- 
phlet, or newſpaper. The 'periodical | paper called 
ers champion owes its chief ſupport to his abilities. 

An tþiftle to the rigbi honourable fir Robert Wal- 
at which was written in the y year 1210, ſhows at 
_ Snice, our avthor's acquaintance with 0h ſtreſs, and 
che firmneſs of mind with which he fi 9 * it. 
Such other works, as were produced be] fore his ge- 
nius was come to its full growth, were, an 72 on 
converſation, Ane efſay on the knowledge ' and cba- 
raRers'0 nen. A journey from this world to the 
Text. e hiftory of Jonathan Wild the) great, Sc. 
but his genius is ſeen in full and vigorous exertion, 
- firſt in Joſeph Andrews, and moſt completely 7 in his 
Tom Fones. © „ 


Soon after the publication of Foſepb Andrews, 


' the laſt comedy, which'came from the writer 's pen, 
was exhibited on the ſlage, entitled, The wedding 
day, which was attended with an rudiffcrenit ſhare'of 

ſucceſs. The repeated ſhocks of illneſs difabled 
him from being as aſſidubus an attendant at the 
* as his own | inclination ind” patience. of the 
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"moſt. Iaborious application would otherwiſe have 
made him, 
Our author, by this time, 1 the age of 


forty- three, and being inceſſantly purſued by the 


gout, he was rendered incapable of following the 
buaſineſt of a barriſter any longer; he was obliged, 
therefore, to accept an office which ſeldom fails of 
being hateful to the populace, and of courſe, liable 
to many injurious imputations, namely, an acting 
_ magiſtrate in the commiſſion of the peace for Mid- 
dleſex. | 
Amidſt ſevere exerciſes of his vndertanding, and 
all the laborious duties of 'his office, his invention 
could not lie till, but he found leiſure to amuſe 
himſelf, and afterwards the world, with #he biflory 
of Tom Jonet. His Amelia was planned and exe- 
cuted while he was diſtracted by a multiplicity of 
avocations which ſurround a publie magiſtrate; and 
his conſtitution, being greatly impaired and enfee- 
bled, by the advice of his phyſicians he ſet out for 
Liſbon. Even in this diſtreſs ful condition, his ima- 
gination ſtill continued making the ſtrongeſt efforts 
to diſplay itſelf: and the laſt gleam of his wit and 
humour faintly ſparkled in the account he left be- 
hind him, of his voyage to that place. 


In about two. months after his arrival there, he 4 


yielded his laſt breath, in the year 1754 and in 


the forty- eighth year of his age. 


In ſtature, mr. Fielding was of a large make 
and robuſt body, till the gout had broken the vigour 
of his conſtitution: and, what is rather remarkabie, 2 
though he ſo juftly acquired the reputation bf a ce- 
lebrated writer, there was no portrait of him at his 
death, till Hogarth finding out there was a — 
B 4 | 


= 


cut in | paper "a 1 of his — ROMO, 
by all the attachments of friendſhip, made ſo ex= |} 
cellent a drawing of him, as recalls to all who had 
"ſeen the original, 2 correſponding image of the 
man. 
. reſpe to his mind, our author was unhap- 
| Ys but not vicious in his nature; in his under- 
ſtanding lively, yet ſolid; rich in invention, yet a 
lover of ſcience; an obſerver of mankind, yet a 
| ſcholar of enlarged reading; a ſpirited enemy, yet 
an mdefatigable friend.; a ſatiriſt of vice and evil 
manners, yet a lover of mankind 3 an uſeful citizen, 
a poliſhed and inſtruRive wit, and a magiſtrate zeal- 
ous for the order ond, welfare of the GI 
which he ſerved, ' ' 
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HERE is a ſpecies of avarice which too often 
- attends wealth, that is a em evil than 

any that 1 is to be found in poverty, © = 
| re en III. . oy. | 
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Wb is l the 0 of Al 4 vice; ür it is 
the very mark at Which avarice ſeems to aim. 


* 
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There are two confiderations which always em- 
bitter the heart of an avaricious man the one is a 
perpetual thiaſt after more riches the other the 
proſpect of leaving what he has already acquired. 
A journey from this world to 
the next. vol, V. p. 251. 
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160 THE BEAUTIES 


ANXIETY. 


NXIETY is ſo great a torment to the hu- 
man mind, that we always endeavour to re- 
ieve ourſelves from ir, by gueſſes, however doubtful 


or uncertain ; on all which occaſions diflike and 


hatred are the ſureſt guides to lead our ſuſpicion to 
its Ns 
Amelia, p. 28 5. 


A MBITION. 


= great are deceived, if they imagine they 
have appropriated ambition and vanity to 
themſelves. Theſe noble qualities flouriſh as notably 
in a country church, or church-yard, as in the 
drawing-room, or in the cloſet. Schemes. have been 
laid in a veſtry, which would hardly diſgrace. 2 


conclave.— Here is a miniſtry, and here is an oppo- 
ſition—here ate plots and circumventions, parties 


and factions, equal to thoſe which are to be found 


in courts. 


Tom Janes, p. 142. 


1 is as refilels as 4 1 ſtill con- 
Tn whatever comes in its way, without, determine 
ng where to ſtop. _ 
ee deameen Mlexander 4 Diagenes, 8 
vol, ite p. 70 
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ADMIRATION _ 
T may be laid down as a general rule, that ne 
woman who hath any great pretenſions to ad- 
WS  miration, is ever well pl ed in a company where 
mae perceives herſelf to fill gnly the ſecond place. 
= | Alia, p. 214. 
. | — 
He who propoſes the ſatisfaction of his own pride 
from the admiration of others, and will not low] 
er himſelf to thoſe who cannot riſe to him, will ne- 
ver gain his point equal to him who accommodates his 
talents to times and occaſions. In the company of 
the former, every one is rendered uneaſy, laments 
his own want of knowledge, and longs for the enk 
of the dull aſſembly. With the latter, all are pleaſ= 
ed, and contented with themſelves, in their know- 
ledge of matters which they find worthy the conſi- 
deration of a man of ſenſe. Admiration's involun- 
tarily paid the former, to the latter it is given joy= 
fully. The former receiver: it with envy and hatfed, 
the latter enjoys it, as the ſweer fruit of goddawill. 
The former is ſhinmed, the latter courted'by al. 
on converſation, vol. ie p. 2. 
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2 are certain abilities, which, though: 
& they often give a man hour and profit in 
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4 ſuperior fituation, may render him obnoxious to. 
danger and diſgrace in a lower 
8 Life of ey Wil, v vol. v. Pe 24. 
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# 
\IVING abort under aMiAion requires that . 


penetration into the human mind, joined to 
that experience, which knows how to ſooth; how to 
reaſon, and how to ridicule; taking the a care 
never to r thoſe arts improperly. . 
1 p- 200, 


» 
4 * 
4&3, : 
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AFFECTATION, 


\ FFECTATION 8 Ken one of theſs 
two canſes—wanity or hypocriſy ; for as va- 
nity puts us on affecting falſe, characters, in order 
to puſghaſe applauſe, ſo hypocriſy ſets us on an en- 
deaybur to avoid cenſure, by concealing our vices 
* an appearance of their oppoſite virtues. 
| : Preface 40 Teſeph gd Dons 
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ABSENCE. 


ISTANCE of time and 15 do th 
cure what they ſeem to aggravate z and tak- 
ing leave of our friends, reſembles taking leave of 
the world, concerning which it hath been often faid, 
that i it is not * but dying which is terrible. 
8 ha . N p · 105. , 
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ANGER | 
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HOSE who have the vices of a warm diſpe- 
ſition, are generally free from thoſe of a 
cold n | 

2 Tom Tone pe 235 | 

1 2 conquered rebellion frengthens 1 govern= 

| ment, or as health is more perfectly eſtabliſhed by 

recovery from ſome diſeaſes; ſo anger, when remov- 
171 often . new life to affection. | E 
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ADULTERY. 4 
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HE governors of the world are, in a great 
mealure, aſwerable for the badneſs of it; 
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for inſtead of Abo wickedneſs to the utmoſt 
of their power, they are apt to connive at it. In the 


 fiftance in all his affairs, wants, and diſtreſſes. It is 
the deftruftion of his peace.of mind, and. even of 


his e The ruin of both wiſe and N 
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ſin of adultery, for inftance, hath the government 
provided any law to puniſh it? or doth the prieſt 
take any care to correct it? On the contrary, is the 


moſt notorious praftice of it any detriment to a 
man's fortune, or to reputation in the world? 


Doth it exclude him from any preferment i in the ſtate, 
we had almoſt ſaid in the church? Is it any blot in 
his eſcutcheon ? any bar to his honour ? Is he not 


found every day in the aſſemblies of women of the 


higheſt quality; in the cloſets of the greateſt men, 
and even at the tables of biſhops ? What wonder, 
then, if the community in general treat this mon- 
ſtrous crime as matter of jeſt, and that men give way 
to the temptations of a violent appetite, when tho 


indulgence of it is protected * 8285 and counte- 
nanced by cuſtom? Coe 


| Aula, P» 77. 


To conſider it in a human ſanſe, there is ſcarcely 
any guilt which deſerves to be more ſeverely, puniſh» * 


ed than adultery. It includes in it almoſt every 
injury and every miſchief which one man can do 
to, or bring on another. It is robbing the huſbund 
of that property, which, if he is a good man, he 
values above all others. It. is poiſoning that foun- 


tain, whence he hath à right to derive the ſweeteft 


and moſt innocent pleaſure, the moſt cordial com- 
fort, the moſt ſalid friendſhip, and maſt faithful aſ- 
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dnd ſometimes of the whole family, are the proba- 
| ble conſequences « of this fatal i injury. Domeſtic hap- 
pineſs is the end of almoſt all our purſuits, and the 
common reward of all our pains. When men find 
| themſelves forever barred from this delightful frui- 
© tion, they are loſt to all induſtry, and grow careleſs 
of all their worldly affairs. Thus they become bad 
ſubjects, bad relations, bad friends, and bad men. 
Hatred and revenge are the wretched' paſſions which 
boil in their minds. Deſpair and madneſs very com- 
monly enſue, and murder and ſuicide m—_ wan as | 
dreadful fcerie. 
Men ſhould, n defif "A this enormous 
crime, which holds out no other proſpe& than their 
 ewn ruin, and that of dragging Hf — the bal 
friends into o perdition wth, them. 8 
N +4 | Anal, 2. 1. 


ADVERSITY. 


x. E that can heroically endure. adveckty, will 


II bear proſperity with equal greatneſs of 
. ſoal; for the 2 that cannot be dejected by the 


4 former, is bee. ly: to yo es, tales wal. the 


" 4% . 


Sneha; Þ- 254. 
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| Habit teaches men to bear the 3 of the 
mind, as it enures them to bear heavy burdens on 
their ſhoulders. Without uſe and experience, the 
ſtrongeſt minds and bodies both will ſtagger under a 
weight which habit might render eaſy and even con- 
PENN: „ | Ibid. p. 44. 


| There are two annflrentions, which, 15 0 e 
fixing our thoughts upon them, will greatiy ſupport 
us under all adverſities. The one is the brevity of 
life, which, even at its longeſt duration, the wiſeſt of 
men hath compared to the thort dimenſion of a ſpan. 
And the ſecond, the uncertainty of it- Could the 
moſt worldly men ſee this in the light in which they 
examine all other matters, they would ſoon feel and 
acknowledge the force of this way of reaſoning. For 
which of them would give any price for an eſtate, 
from which they are liable to be immediately ejected? 
or would they not laugh at him as a madman, who 

accounted himſelf rich from ſuch an uncertain poſſeſ- 
ſion £ | As 2B N id. es. 


Though the world is -opttdemned for too generally 
treating thoſe in adverſity with difreſpe&,—on a 
cloſer view, it will appear that this conduct is little 
more than retaliation. For as no man (ſays Alcibia- 
des) will even ſpeak to us when we are unfor tunate, 
ſo muſt they bear in their turn to be deſpiſed by us, 
when we are intoxicated with our ſucceſſes, 


Cov, Garden Journal, vol, 13. p. 174. 
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5 * | 
THAT ſhall I'do 2 Shall 1 3 wyſelf al 
; a diſpirited deſpair, or fly in the face of the 
4 Almighty ? Surely both are unworthy of a wiſe man; 
ſor what can be more vain, than, weakly to lament 
my fortune, if irretrievable, or, if hope remains, to 
offend that being who can moſt ſtrongly ſupport it? 
But are my paſſions then voluntary Am ſo abſo- 
lutely their maſter, that I can reſolve with myſelf, 
ſo far only will 1 grieve? Certainly no. Reaſon, 


5 however we flatter ourſelves, hath no ſuch deſpotie 
empire in our minds, that it can, with impartial voice, 


8 huſh all our ſorrow in a moment. Where then is its 
uſe ? for either itis an empty ſound, and we are de- 
WE ceived in thinking we have reaſon, or it is given us to 
come end, and hath a part aſgned it * che all- wiſe 
Oreator. 
= Why what can its office be, other than 1 

weigh the worth of all thiags, and to direct us to chat 
perfection of human wiſdom which proportions our 
eſteem of every object to its real merit, and prevents 
us from. over, or undervaluing whatever we hope 
for, ve enjoy, or we loſe.— It doth not fooliſhly ſay 
to us, de not glad, or be not ſorry, which would be as 
Vain, and as idle as to bid the purling river ceaſe to run, 
or the 1 raging wind to blow. It t prevents us only from 
exulting like children when we receive a toy, or from 


= lamenting when we are deprived of it. 


== Suppoſe then I have loft the enjoyments of this 
2 and 1 wy expectation of future pleaſure and 


profit is forever diſappointed, what relief © can my reas = 5 
fon afford ? what, unleſs it can ſhow me I had fixed my 
affections on a toy; that what I deſired was not bya 
wiſe man eagerly to be affected, nor its loſs violent. 
ly deplored ; for there are toys adapted to all- ages, 
from the rattle to the throne ; and perhaps the value 
of all is equal, to their ſeveral, poſſeſſors; for if. the 
rattle pleaſes the ear. of the infant, what can the flat. 
 tery of ſycophants give more to the prince? the latter 
is as far from examining into the reality and ſource 
of his pleaſures, as the former; for if both did, they 
muſt equally defpiſe it. How like the ſituation of a 
child is that of every man!] what difficulties in the 
purſuit of his deſires, what inanity in the poſſeſſion 
of moſt, and ſatiety in thoſe which ſeem more real and 
Nabſtantial! W 
But let us ſurvey thoſe whoſe underſtandings are 1 
of a more elevated and refined temper. How empty 
do they ſoon find the world, of enjoyments worth p. 
their defire, or attaining ! WO 
How ſoon do they retreat to ſolitude and contem- "8 
plation , to gardening and planting, and ſuch rural L/ 
amuſements, where their trees and they enjoy the air 
and the ſun in common, and both vegetate with very 9 
little difference between them! 4 
But ſuppoſe {which neither truth, nar wiſdom will 8 
allow) we could admit ſomething more valuable and 
_ ſubſtantial in theſe bleſſings, would not the uncertain- 
ty of their poſſeſſion be alone ſufficient to lower their 2 
price? How mean a tenure is that at the will of for- 8 
tune, which chance, fraud, and rapine are every day 
ſo likely to deprive us of, and often the more likely, 
by how much the greater worth our poſſeſſions are of. 
Is it not to woes our affections on a bubble in the 


- 


1 water, or a Aden; in as a What madman 


3 would build a fine houſe, or frame a beautiful gar- 
den on land, j in which he held fo uncertain an intereſt ! 
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But again, was all this leſs undeniable—did fortune, 
te lady of our manor, leaſe to us for our lives—gf 
= how little conſideration muſt even this term appear ? 
for admitting that theſe pleaſures were not liable to 
1 be torn from us, how certainly wyft we be torn from 
them Perhaps to· morrow.—Nay, even ſooner; 
or, as the excellent poet ſays, ce Where is io marrow 2 
3 4e In the other world. To thouſands this r is true, and the 


1 Ly "Teverſe i 1s ſure t to none. 


But I have no farther hope in this world; can 1 


1 Y Have none heyond it? Surely thoſe laboriqus writers 
ho have taken ſuch infinite pains to deſtroy, or 
== weaken all the proofs of futurity, have not ſo far 
1 "ſucceeded to exclude us from hope. That active prin- 
1 | ciple i in man, which with ſuch boldneſs 

ME thcough every | labour and difficulty, to attain the maſt 
diſtant and moſt improbable event in this world, will 
noi ſurely deny us a little flattering. proſpec̃t of thoſe 
ME beautiful Ty Ba which, if they could pe thought 
IX chimerical, muſt be allowed the lovelieſt which can 
entertain the eye < of man, and to which the road, if 
ve underſtand it rightly, appears to have fo few 


Puſhes us on 


tmorns and briars in it, and to require ſo little labour 


1 and fatigue from thoſe who ſhall paſs through it, 
zz that its ways are truly ſaid cc to be ways of pleaſant- 


nets, and all its paths to be thoſe of peace.” If the 
proofs of chriſtianity-be as ſtrong as I imagine, then 


ſurely enough may be deduced from that ground 


4 | only, to comfort and ſupport the moſt miſerable man 
nn his afflictions. And this, I think, my reaſon tells 
we, that if the profe lors and . of infide- | 
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ty are in che right, the loſſes KRG death brings to 
the virtuous, are not worth their lamenting; but if 
theſe are, as certainly they ſeem, in the wrong, the 
: bleſſings it procures them are not 8 to be 
coveted and rejoĩced at. 


On my own account, then, I Wh no cauſe for 


ſorrow, but on my children's! Why? The ſame being 
to whoſe goodneſs and power I entruſt my own 
happineſs, is likewiſe as able and as willing to pro- 
cure theirs. Nor matters it what, ſtate of life is 


allotted them, whether it be their fate to procure 


\ bread with their own labour, or to eat it at the ſweat 
of others. Per haps if we conſider the caſe with pro- 
per atremtion, or reſolve it with due ſincerity, the 


former is much the ſweeter. The hind may be more 
happy than the lord, for his defires are fewer; and 


thoſtF ſuch as are attended with more hops, and 
leſs fear. I will do my utmoſt to lay the foundations 
of my children's happineſs. I will carefully avoid 


educating them in a Ration ſuperior to their for- 
tune, and for the event, truſt to that being, in whom 


whoever rightly confides, muſt be. ſuperior to all 


ET ſorrows. 


e, N vol. v. p. 9 5. 96, 97, 98. 
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VERY. 1 ſhouſd at leaſt 1 fame, as | 


the cit in the play doth his INORG becauſe j 


the loſs of 1t may tend to the loſs of money. 
Covent garden Jonny vol, xii. p. 179. 
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The two . 11 to authorſhip, are, 


hunger, and the vanity of Knowing, n more than other 
men do. 


Preface to the voyage to \Libon, 


vol. Xil. p. 223. 


DEA U, 


BEAU: is every thing of a woman but the ſex, = 
and nothing of a man beſide it. a 


"RO in ſeveral maſques,' vol. 1. P- 99. 3 


wenn e 


RF is a . greater analogy between a 
beggar and politician, than is generally ima- 
gined: for both concur in their finſt and grand prin- 
ciple, it being equally their buſineſs to delude and 
impoſe on mankind, It muſt be confeſfed that they 
differ widely in the degree of advantage which they 
make by their decei:; for whereas the beggar is 
contented with a litile, the politician leaves but bile 
behind. | 


ou rney from this warld to the next, 
Ty ; vol, v. P · 2. 


wife. 


; Ws ſtars have after the riſing of the ſun. 
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BEAUTY, 


EAUTY is generally conſidered only as 2 qua- 
lification for a miſtreſs fortune for a 


Lowe i in ſeveral maſgues, vol. i. p. 103. 


Beauty, as the flowery bloſſoms, ſoon fades, but 


the diviner excellencies of the mind, like the medicinal 


virtues ol the plant, re main in it when all thoſe char ma 


are withered, 


Temple Beau, vol. i i. p. 2317 „ 


As Congreve fays, there is in true beauty ſome - 


_ Ching which vulgar ſouls cannot admirez fo can no 


dirt or rags hide this ſomething from thoſe ous 


winch 2 are not of the . ſtamp. 


Tow Fonts, * 129. 


Perfect beauty i is a more irreſiſtable obje&t than 
it is generally thought, for notwi:kſtanding ſome 
of us are contented with more homely lots, and 
learn by rote (as children are to repeat what gives 
them no idea) to deſpiſe outſide, and to value moie 
ſolid charms; yet it is always obſerved at the ap- 
proach of conſummate beauty, that thoſe more folid 
charms only ſhine with that kind of luſtre which - 
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In the forming of vile Hiendthips, beunty fel. 
dom en one womxn to another. 


ee P. 191. 


BURLESQUE. 


HAT caricatura is in painting, burleſque is 


comic writer and painter correlate to each other: as 
in the former, the painter ſeems to have the ad- 
vantage; ſo it is in the latter infinitely on the ſide 
of the writer. For the monſtrous is much eafier to 
paint than deſcribe, and the ridiculous to deſcribe 


n e i 
Pipe to Toſeph Andrews, 


Go0D BREEDING 


S not confined to externals, much leſs to any 
particular dreſs or attitude of the body; it is 
the art of pleaſing, or contributing as much as poſ- 
ſible to the eaſe and 8 of thoſe with whom 
you converſe. 


Eſay on PRESET ITY, vol. Xit. p. 7. 


Perhaps the ſummary of good breeding may 
pe wduced to this rule.“ Behaye undo all men, 


in writing z and in the ſame manner the 


„„ THE BEAUTIES: 


as you would they ſhoud behave ' unto you.“ 
This will moſt certainly oblige us to treat all man- 
kind with the utmoſt civility and reſpect, there being 
nothing which we deſire more, than to be treated ſo 
by them. The ambitious, the covetous, the proud, 
the vain, the angry, the debauchee, the glutton, 
are all loſt in the character of the well bred man; 
or if nature ſnould now and then venture to 
forth, ſhe withdraws in an inſtant, and doth not 
ſhow enough of herſelf to-become ridiculous, 
Covent garden journal, vol. xii. p. 169. 


£5 


ILL BREEDING, 


a 


TLL breeding, ſays the abe Bellegarde, is not a 
ſingle defect, it is the reſult of many. It is 
ſometimes a groſs ignorance of decorum, or a ſtu- 
pid indolence, which prevents us from giving to 
others what is due to them. It is a peeviſn malig- 
nity, which inclines us to oppoſe the inclinations 
of thoſe with whom we converſe. It is the conſe- 
quence of a fooliſh vanity, which hath no complai- 
ſance for any other perſon ; the effect of a proud 
and whimfical humour, which ſoars above all the 
rules of civitity ; or laſtly, it is produced by a me- 
Jancholy turn of mind, which pampers itſelf with a. 

rude and diſobliging behaviour, 
| Covent an h vol. xii. 1. 170, 
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18 it — 3 thay, the fd an but 

but little. known, and conſequently. cannot 

. the uſefulneſs of their examples a great W 
—the biographer is of great utility, as, by communis; 
cating ſuch valuable patterns to the world, he may, 
perhaps, do à more extenſive ſervice to mankind 
than the perſon whoſe life originally W the 


Pattern. 
8 Joſepb e p- 24 | 
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T cannot 8 a more long object i in 
creation, than a human being, replete with 
benevolence, meditating in what manner he might 
render himſelf moſt acceptable to his Creator, by 
doing moſt good to his creatures. 

< Tom Jones, p. 11. 
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BU 8 INES * 


N all caſes where men have too nad; to do, they 
do little or nothing effectuallß. 


Cauſes of the _ of robbers 
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BENEFICENC E, 


T ſeems rather 8 that pride, which 
is 6ofiltantly fir uggling, and'eften impoſing on 
itſelf, to gain ſome little pre- eminence, ſhould ſo. 
Teldom Hint to us the only certain, as well as lau- 
dable way, of ſetting ourſelves above another man, 
_— thats hy By ene 275 benef iCtor, S 
| A b. 175. 
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A tender hearted and compaſſionate Aifpoſition, : 
which inclines men to pity and feel the misfor- 
tuves of others, and which is, even for its 'own 
ſake, incapable of involving any man in ruin and 
miſery, is of all tempers of mind the moſt amiable 

and though at ſeldom receives much honour, i is wor 
the bigheſt. 
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are as liable to be corrupted by books, as 
b y comparions, 
Comment on lord Bolingbroke 3 


„s, vol. Xii. p. 343. 
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HE 8 nature of this "effence muſt. be 

be ſufficiently ; apparent to every. chriſtian, i in- 

x as it_is committed in defiance of the, laws 

of our religion, and of the expreſs commands of 
him who foun ſed that religion. : 

And here its conſequences may well be argued io 


1%. 


"be dreadful ; for what can be more ſo, than to ing 
cur the 9 U diſ pleaſure, by che breach of the hin | 
commands, and that in an inſtance againſt which 


the higheſt. Vengeance is ſpecifically denounced. 2 
But theſe things, though too little I am afraid 


regarded, are ſo plain, that mankind, hewever they 


may want to be reminded, can never need informa- 
tion on this hend. There are other conſequences, 
not indeed fo dreadful or replete with horror as this, 
and yet ſuch as, if attentively, conſidered, muſt, one 


would think, deter all of your ſex, at leaſt, from 


the eee of this crime. 
For by it you are rendered pe ER. and * 
like lepers of old, out of ſociety, at leaſt from the 


| ſociety of all but wicked and reprobaie perſons; for | 


no otuers will afſociate with you. 
If you have fortunes, you. are hereby rendered 


incapable of enjoying them; if you have none, you 


are diſabled fi om acquiring any, nay, almoſt of pro- 
euring your ſuſtenance ; for no perſons of character 
will receive you into their houſes, Thus you are of- 
ten driven, by neceſſity elf, into a ſtate of ſhames 


7 to -entail on herſelf all the mifery I have deſcribed: 


* THE BEAUTIES 
and hes: which IPO aches in x the deftrue- 
tion of both body and ſoul. 
Can any pleaſure compenſate theſe evils ? Can 
any temptation have ſophiſtry and delufion ftrong 
enough to.perſuade you to ſo ſimple à bargain ? or 
can any carnal appetite ſo. overpower your reaſon, 
or ſo totally lay it aſleep, as to prevent your flying, 
with affright and terror, from a crime which carries 
ſuch puniſhment always with it ? | 
How bale and mean muſt that woman Wo 10 
void of that dignity of mind, and decent pride, 
without which, we are not worthy the name of 
human creatures, who can bear to level herſelf with the 
loweſt animal, and to ſacrifice all that is great and no- 
ple in her all her heavenly part, to an appetite which 
me hath in common with the vileſt branch of the 
creation] for no woman ſure will plead the paſſion 
of love for an excuſe. Thiswould be to own herſelf - 
the mere tool and bubble of the man. Love, however 
barbarouſly we may corrupt and peryert its mean- 
zig, as it is a Jaudable, is a rational paſſion, and 
can never be violent, but where reciprocal; for 
though the ſcripture bids us love our enemies, it 
means not with that fer vent love which we natural 
Iy bear towards our friends; much leſs that wwe 
Mould ſacrifice to them our lives, and what * \ 
be dearer to us, our innocence. - _ ; 
Now in what light but that of an enemy, can a 
reaſonable woman' regard the man who ſolicits her 


to you, and who would purchaſe to himſelf a ſhort, 
trivial, contemptible pleaſure, ſo greatly at her - 
penſe ! for by the laws of cuſtom, the whole ſhame, 
with all 1 its dreadful confequeticed, falls ey ups 
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on cw enn lebe beck always ſeeks the good of 
its object, atiempt to betray a woman into a bargain 
where ſhe is {> greatly to be the loſer! iſ ſuth a 
corrupter, fore, ſhguld have the impudence to 
preten 2 real afizStion for her, cught not the woe 
man to regard him not only as an enercy, but as the 
worſt of all enemies, a {aiſc, dehgning, treacherous 
friend, who intends not only to debauch her body, 
but her under ſtandimg at the ſame time? 

Tom Jones, vol. vii. . 19, 20, 2. 


1 
3 
j 
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HE 2 a a coquet: adden makes her as 

the fool with her lover, till ſhe deſpiſes him $ 

and then contempt deſtroys her original affection. 
Myer, vob. iii. p. 160% 


- * , 


The coquet pk 33 the ah and reputation 
of as many as the is able, to an ilk natured vanity, 
is a more pernicious creature, "than the ' wretcls 
whom fondneſs .hetrays. to make her lover happy 
at the expenſe of her own reputation. 

Miſer, vol. iii. p. 460. 


The characteriſtic of a coquet, is ectation go- 
verned by em; for as beauty, wit, good nature, 
politeneſs, and health, are ſometimes affected by 
this creature — ſo are uglineſs, folly, nonſenſe, ill- 
nature, e e aro likewiſe put ow: 

3 | | 
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1 3 
T3 þ ? 


by it in their 1 Its life is one conftant lie ; and 
the only rule, by which — can form any zudg- 
ment of * i, 1 40 are never e they 
om. : 

750 aue, P- 3% 


COMPASSION. 


ANT of 8 (however inaccurate 
obſervers have reported to the contrary) is 
not to numbered among the general faults of man- 
Kind. The black ingredient which fouls our dif- 
poſition, is envy, Hence our eyes, it is to be feared, 
e ſeldom turned up to thoſe who are manifeſtly 
3 better, wiſer, or happier than ourſelves; 
without ſome degree of malignity, while we com- 
monly look downward on the mean and le 
with ſuſhcient benevolence and 3 
Tom . p. 120. 


Compaion, as it operates upon many RP will 
appear to be the fellow-feeling only of men of the 
Tame rank and degeee of life for one another, on 
account of the _ to which * themſelves are 
Liable, 7 

_ P. 16 3. 


2 
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CHE ATS 


A* chere are no wen who complain more & the 
frauds of buſineſs, than highwaymen, game- 

ſters, and other thieves of that kind; ſo there are 
none who ſo bitterly exclaim againſt the frauds of 
gameſters, &c. as uſurers, brokers, and other thieves 
of this kind. Whether it be that the one way of cheat- 
ing is a reflexion upon' the other, or that money, 
which is the common ' miſtreſs of all cheats, makes 


"3 þ * 


them 20 each other in the light of rivals. ' 


"Tom Jones, p. 157. 


5 L 5 O M. 


WUSTOM may lead a man into * errors 3 
but it juſtifies none. 
Wedding day, yol. 1 IV, P. 347. 


8 », 
523 4807 


CONSTITUTION. 


B* the word conſtitution are included the origi- 
nal and fundamental law of the Kingdom, 
from whence all powers are derived, and by which 
they are circuniſcribed; all legiſlative and execu- 
tive Authority ; ; all thoſe municipal HO, which 


«> 7 


8 
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are commonly. called the laws, and laſtiy, the cut. 
toms, manners, and habits of the people. Theſe 
joined together form the political, as the ſeveral 
"members of the 1 e the natural conſtitu- 
tion. 1 85 4. 4 
Preſace 'to the enquiry into the late increaſe of 


robert. NY 


: \ Phyſici cians s affirm, that belive any vicious habits 
can be repaired in the natural conſtitution, it is ne- 

ceſſary to know, and remove the cauſe. The ſame 

holds true in tbe political. Without this, in both 
inſtances, we may poſſibly patch up and palliate, 


| but never can effectually cure. 5 
Covent Garden e N. xii, v. 123. 


2 ; 93 | 7 ; 


eli 1 2 15 Ss 75. . 3 


„ „ „ 


HE e ani moſt pregnant beauties We 

ever the plaineſt and moſt evidently ſtriking; 8 

: 5 when two meanings of, a paſſage can, in the 
leaſt, balance our judgments, which to prefer, it is a 
matter of unqueſtionable certainty, that neither of 


them i is worth a farthing. 
A | journey from this world to the next, vol. OY 


6 ee 
1 There in alight i in Sage many modern critics may 
4 with. great juſtice and propriety, be ſeen, and this N 
4 15 that of a common flanderer. If a perſon who 


— — ——— ——ę— — — — 2 — . a tn. — — — 
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pries into we We of ans with, noother 45 
ſign but to diſcover their faults; and to publiſi them 
to the world, deſerves the title of a Aaudrer of the 
reputation men, wiiy ſhould not à critic, whio | 
reads with the'ſame malevolent view, be as properly 
iiled the flanderer ef the reputation of hb e 
1 Ns | Tom e p. 1. 


The ſlander 11 dook is in truth the ſlander of 
| the author; for #s nb one can call another 4 biſtard, 
without calling the mother a whore; '{6 ntither can 
any critic give the names of ee ee no- 
ſenſe, &c. &c. to 4 bock, without kalhng che uu- 
thor a blockhead, which, / though in Ala Tenſe it 
is preſerable to that of villain, is perhaps rather more 
ba am to his erg intereſt. 

er ores ee. ee, 1 5. 276. 


CHARACTER. 


7E ſhould not be too haſty i in beflowings ei- 
"v0 ther our praiſe or "cenſure on mankind, fince 
we ſhall often find ſuch à mixture of good and evil 
in the ſame character, that it may r ire a very ae- 
curate judgment, and a very elabora enquiry, to 
Aenne * an wy the balance turns. 


vo „ I pages »th 1515 


Au characters Boule be drawn, =y for the pure 
poke of expoſing & one or two pitiful wretches' to the 
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"Gnalk and. contemptible. WY of eye as 3 
but to hold the glafs to thouſands in their cioſcts, 
| that they may contemplate their deformity: „ aud en- 
deavour to reduce it: and thus, by, ſuffering private 
 mortification, may. ayoid public name. 
45146 ie Juli Andrews, b. 6. 
The firſt 8 which eons. receive of 
us, will be ever after difficult to eradicate. How un- 
happy therefore, muſt it be to fix our characters in 
life, before we can poſſibly know the value, or 
weigh the conſequences of thoſe. aflions which are 
. to eftabliſh our future reputation ? 
JVCVPPCCCCC Ibid. p. 21. 


5 bo 
1795 75 


It is an error common to many, to 4ake the p BY 
"rafter of mankind from the worſt and batte ſt among 
them; whereas, as an excellent writer has obſerved, 
nothing. ſhould be eſteemed as characteriſtical of a 
ſpecies, but what is to be found among the belt, and 
whe moſt eee that ſpecies. 

en ee wo. 


CMM OA res ob he 
; . : 


en. 


UERE, ; is no one quality which fo Ns 
recommends men to women, as courage; pro- 
ceeding, if we believe the common opinion, from that 
natural SPY of the 2. N e by 
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mr. Oſborne, is 10 great, that a woman is the 
moſt ee of all the cppabury® God ever made. 
| 4 „ ; " Thu mn A 167. 4 


Tei is probable that he courage as "watt as the cow. 
ardice of fools, proceeds from not what i is, or What 
is not, the proper object of fear; indeed we may ac- 


count for the extreme hardineſs of ſome men in the. 


ſame manner; as for the terrors of children at a bug- | 
bear. No child knows not but that the bugbear is 
the proper object of fear: the block head knows not 
that a cannon ball is ſo. Amelia, p. 109. 


LL 1 bebe ri0 us on countries are unjuſt; 3 
and if they are ever tolerable, they are only 
io trom the Pexlons _ with ſome qr. ridi- LE 
cnle their own. & 
The following vophrtbg; nada by an Iriſh Ny; 
man, on one, who had with great bitterneſs inveigh- 
ed againſt the whole people of that kingdom, de. 
ſerves to be recorded as a warning to all-thoſe who 
indulge themſelves in ſo illiberal a practice. | 
don't know, fir, whether I have not more 
reaſon to be pleaſed with the compliment you pay 
my country, than to be angry with what you ſay: 
againſt it j ſince by your abuſing us all ſo ee" 
you have plainly implied you are not of it,” | 
44H * Y « en e vol xii. p. 31. 
| L —ů— — | fe of ——  — 5 


— 
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C UNNIN EY 


.. Cunning. man conſiders, a trick. in Be 25 
f gameſters do a triek in play : it ſets him on 
| = — t but he admires the dexterity of him who 
plays it. 


Liſe of Fonathan Wild, vol, v. 5 1 3. 
| e 5 


cor Err. 


ONTEMPT of others is the trueſt ſymptom 

8 of a baſe and bad heart while it ſuggeſts it- 
ſelf to the mean and the vile, and tickles their little 
fancy on eyery occaſion, it never enters the great 
and good mind, but on the ſtrongeſt motives : nor is 
it then a welcome guelt ; affording only an un- 

- eaſy ſenſation, and brings always with ita mixture 

of concern and compaſſion. ._..... 
Eſay on e vol. xii, . 22. 


There ĩs not in end nature a a mare ; odious.dife : 
poſition than a proneneſs to contempt, which. is a 
mixture of pride and ill nature. Nor is there a 
which more certainly denotes a bad mind; ſor in a 
good and benign temper there can be no room for 
mis ſenſation, That which conſtitutes an object of 
contempt to the malevolent, becomes the object of 

other paſſions to a worthy and good: natured man; 
for in ſuch 2 * wickednefs and vice muſt 
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raiſe hatred and abhorrence ind weakneſs and 
folly will be ſure to excite compaſſion ; ſo that 
he will find no obje&t of his contempt in all the ac- 
Kons of men. 5 
| Couent garden journal, vol, Xil. p. 16. | 


| The baſeſt and meaneſt of all human beings, are 

generally the moſt forward to deſpiſe others. 80 
that the moſt er are e the moſt 
ne F357 ep Is 


Though envy 1 EE us to SW. Gl ; 
others - contempt, of all things, beſt ſecures us from 
them ; for whoever throws away his ſword, though 
he prefers a leſs honourable, takes a much ſafer me- 
thod of ayoiding danger, than be who defends him 
ſelf wich it. 
NGA: © Vepage to Life, vol, Kii, p. 165. 15 


RR 
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CHARITY. 


HOUGH the edn of a man's heart 44 | 
not incline him to acts of charity, one would 
think the deſire of honoxy ſhould. For as building 
fine houſes, purchaſing fine clothes, pictures and 
other ſuch like articles of expenſe, ſhows nothing | 
more than an ambition to be reſpected above other 
people: would not one great act of charity, one 
inſtance of NY 9 family from all tho 


Pit. ? 5 ; 4 


5 
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miſeries of poverty, or reſtoring an unfortunate 


5 tradeſman to the means of procuring a livelihood 


by his induftry, acquire him more real reſpe& and 
more laſting honour ? The former are the works of 
other pools, 8 hands —the latter the acts of his vabn 


„% _ - > "pb Andrews, Pe 65. 


& Charity, though enjoined by the chriſtian ow, 
and the law of nature itſelf, is withal ſo pleaſant, 
that if eny duty can be ſaid to be its own reward, 

or to pay us while we are Ache 1 it 10 


this. 
8 Tom Jones, Pp. 62. 


. There-i is one 1 of e which has a * 
gular ſpecies of merit, and that is, where, from a 
principle of benevolence and chriſtian love, we be- 
flow on one another what we really want ourſelves ; 
Where, in order to leſſen the diftveſies of another, 
we condeſcend to ſhare ſome part of them by 
giving what even our own neceſſities cannot well 
Jpare. This is truly meritorzous—but to relieve our 
| brethren only with our ſuperfluities, to be charita- 
ble rather at the expenſe of our coffers than our- 
ſelves— to ſave ſeveral families from miſery, rather 
than hang up an extraordinary picture in our houſes, | 
or gratify any other idle, ridiculous. vanity. This 
ſeems to be only being human creatures—nay, it 
3s in ſome degree being epicures; for what could 
the greateſt epicure wifh rather than to eat with 
many mouths inſtead of one, which may be predi - 
cated of any one who knows that the bread of many 
* owing to his own largeſſes. 


* to the n gf betowing. charity en 5 
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tuch a as. may. hereafter prove unworthy objects, be⸗ 
cauſe many have proved ſuch; furely it never can 
deter a good man from the practice of it: as a. 
few, or even many examples of ingratitude cannot 
juſtify a man's hardening his heart againſt the 
diftreſſes of his fellow creatures, nor can it ever 
have ſuch an effect on a truly benevolent min. 

Nothing leſs than a perſuaſion of univerſal de- 
pravity can lock up the charity of a good man, and 


this muſt lead him either into atheiſm, or enthuſi- 


aſm ; but ſurely it is unfair to argue ſuch univerſal 
depravity from a few vicious individuals; nor was 3 


it, perhaps, ever done by a man, who upon ſearch- 85 35 f 


ing his own mind, found one e GL te 
the general rale. 


"Dad FF aikeg ad by BOG acts 
of bounty, we are ſometimes apt to raiſe demands, 
«7x. Pe 210. 


There are ſome men, who have ci in 
their mouths, and not in their hearts, whoſe religion 
ſerves them only as an excuſe for their faults, but 


is no incentive to their virtue, | | 
8 | Tbid. p. 105. 


Though we may ſometimes unintentionally be- 
flow our beneficence on the unworthy, it does not 
take from the merit of-the act. For charity doth not 
adopt the vices of its objects. 

Ibid. p. 103, 


- ” 
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A cich man without charity is a rogue; and per- 
| haps it would be no ule matter to n that he 
ES alſo a fool. 7 | 


N garden journal, vol. xii. Pe 13 $o . 
| PUBLIC e | 


HE general ape by which men are 
| actuated, who bequeath fortunes to public 
charities, are fear and vanity, more than benevo- 
lence or the love of doing good, which will 1 por] 
from the following conſiderations. ' © 
Firſt, if a man was poſſeſt of real e . 

and had (as he muſt then have) a delight 1 in doing 
good, he would no more defer the enjoyment of this 
fatis faction to his death bed, than the ambitions, the 
luxurious, or the vain would wait till that period for 
the gratification,of their ſeveral paſſions, 

; Secondly, if the legacy be, as it often i is, the firſt 5 
charitable donation of any conſequence, it is ſcarce- 
ly poſſible to ariſe from benevolence; for he who 
hath no compaſſion for the diſtreſſes of his aeigh- 
bours, whom he hath ſeen, how ſhould he have 
any pity for the wants of poſterity ? | 
IThirdly, if the legacy be, as is likewiſe very 

common, to the injury of his family, or to the dif- 
appointment of his own friends in want, this is a 
certain proof that his motive is not benevolence z 
for he who loves not his own friends and relations, 
molt certainly loves no other perſon. 


Lafily, if a wan bath lived ny time in the world, | 
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| he muſt obſerve ſuch korrid 4 notorious abuſes of 
all public charity, that he muſt be convinced (with 
a very few exceptions) that he will do no manner of 
good by contributing to them. 

cov. * yarns, vol, xii. 5. 139. 


<3, 5 


CONVERSATION. 


\HERE is a bort of 8 beyond the 
power of learning to beſtow, and this is to 
be had in converſation : ſo neceſſary is this to 
the underſtanding the characters of men, that none 
are more ignorant of them than thoſe learned pe- 
dants, whoſe lives have been entirely conſumed in 
colleges, and among books; for however exquiſitely 
human nature may have been deſcribed by writers, | 
the true practical 1 8525 can be learned only in 
the world. | 
| | Tom Jones, p- 95. 


How contemptible muſt the talents of many ſen- 
ſualiſts apppear, when oppoſed perhaps to ſome of 
the loweſt and meaneſt of brutes ; but in converſa- 
tion man ſtands alone, at leaſt in this part of the 
creation ; he leaves all others behind him, at his firſt 
ſtart ; and the greater progreſs he makes, the grea- 
ter diſtance is between them. 

Eſay on converſation, vol. xii. p. 5. 

The higheſt pleaſure which we are capable of en- 

Joying in converſation, is to be met with only in the 
Gociety of perſons whoſe underſtanding is pretty near 
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on an FOREST" with our own; nor is this equality 
only neceſſary to enable men of: exalted genins and 
extenſive knowledge to taſte the ſublimer pleaſures 
of communicating their refined ideas to each other; 
but it is likewiſe neceſſary to the inferor happineſs 
of every ſubordinate degree of fociety down to the 


very loweſt. 5 
Wd. P. CG 


e o r A N 1 0 M 3. 
As every man is . 5 his companions 3 
ſo, by attending to the converſation at agreat 
man's table, you may readily ſatisfy yourſelf of his 
religion, his politics, his taſte, and indeed of his 


entire diſpoſition; for tough a few odd fellows 
will utter their ſentiments in all places, yet much 


4 


® . the greater part of mankind have enough of the 


courtier to _ accommodate their converſation to the 
taſte and inclination of thcir ſuperiors. Ibid. 


% üer ee 


T may appear ſtrange that thoſe who know each 
other to be corrupt and vena), ſhould never, 
either in public aſſemblies, or in private diſcdurſe 
together, give the leaſt hint of this knowledge, but 
on the contrary have the words, honefly, houour, 
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and Hindbip, as often in their mobabs as any other 
men; but thoſe who have lived long in cities, 
courts, jails, and ſuch like places, will perhaps be 
able to ſolve the ſeeming abſurdity. 


9 1 N 5 , vol v v. p- 19 Y 
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NREAT n 3 when. Laden, -4 
tend te ftifte and deaden the faculties, inſtead } 
| & rouſing them; thus we are told by Herodotus, of 5 
Cræſus, king of Lydia, who, on beholding his ſer- 
vants and courtiers led captive, wept bitterly z but 
when he ſaw his wife and children i in that e 
Rood ”_ and motionleſs, 2g 
1 of ONE! * la, vol Ve b 9 8 
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| f 
- IX To ß . | 
IE ile of: a'court favourite imme katy 
raiſes the perſon who receives it, and gives a 
| propertionite value to a ſmile when conferred on an 
inferior, For inftance, a very low fellow hath a de- 
fire for a place: to whom is he to apply? Not to 
the great man, for to him he hath no acceſs; he 
therefore applies to A, who is the creature of By, 
who is the tool of C, who is the flatterer of D, Who 
is the favourite of E, who is the pimp of F, wha } 
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is the bully of G, id is the buffoon of I, RY is 
the huſband of K, who is the W-—— of L, who is 
the baſtard of M, who is the inſtrument of the 
great nan. Thus the ſmile deſcending regularly 
from the great man to A, is diſcounted back again, 
and at laſt paid by the great man : thus it is mani- 
feſt, that a court could as little ſubſiſt without this 
Kind of coin, as a trading city without Fer 
credit, E 
A journey Fg this world to the neat, vol. v. 
Ps: 253. . 


; Joſpicing 3 1 with unjuſt 1 of his 
people, who by ſuch means is prevented from that 
open intercourſe with them, by which each are en- 
deared to each other, is a trick often played off by 
a miniſter, who is only conſulting his own intereſt at 
the ex 1285 of eat 


* Þ, » 
A e on over n is too often the firſt 
principle of a prime miniſter: : whoever therefore 
that can approach the prince, but through this me- 
dium, is in his opinion a declared enemy, and one 
whom the firſt principles of his policy oblige to de- 
moliſh him with the utmoſt expedition; for he argues, 
that the affection of kings is as precarious as that 
of women, and the only way to ſecure either to our- 
Siren, | is to keep all others from them. 5 
Wy | : 0006 P» 289. 


CONSCIENCE. 


HE good or evil we confer on others, very 

often, I believe, recoils on ourſelves; for as 
men of a benign diſpoſition enjoy their on acts of 
| beneficence equally with thoſe to whom they are 
done; ſo there are ſcarce any natures ſo entirely dia- 
bolienl, as to be capable of doing injuries without 
paying themſelves ſome pangs for the ruin which 
they bring on their 25 creatures. "i 


Jom Ty p. 378. 


. good i e i is never 5 in the worſt 
regulated ſtate, and will provide thoſe laws for it- 
ſelf, which the negleR of e had e to 


ſupply. 4 
Ibid, p. 111. = 


Let no man be ſorry he has done gbod, becauſe 
others concerned with him have done evil! If a 
man has acted right, he has done well though alone; 
if wrong, the ſanction of all mankind will not juſ- 
Wi him. | | 
| The farben P · 32. 


* 
- * 


DRUNK E NN E s 5. 


| 8 teaches all animals to drink, but 
drunkenneſs belongs only to man. | 
, Covent garden tragedy, vol. iii. p. 5 5. 

Ds 
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Nothing is more erroneous 8 the common ob- 
ſervation, that men who are ill: natured and quar- 
relſome when they are drunk, are very worthy per- 
ſons when they are ſober ; for drink in reality doth 
not reverſe nature, or ci cate paſſions in men which 
ö did not exit, in them before, | 
Jem Jones, p. 420. 


There is not perhaps a more excellent inſtitution 
than that of Pittacus, mentioned by Arifloile in his 
politics, by which a blow given by a drunken man 
was more ſeverely puniſhed, than if it had been 
given by one that was ſober; for Pitiacus (ſays 
& Ariſtotle) conſidered the utility of the public, (as 
= drunken men are more apt to ſtrike) and not the ex- 
cuſe which might e be allowed to their 
drunkenneſs. 
cal of the Roy of rabbert. 


3, 


DISSIPATION, 


5 J 9 to be an axiom founded on ch that 
whoever ſhows you that he 1s either in himſelf 
or his equipage as gaudy as he can, convinces you 
that he 1s more fo than he can afford, Whenever a 
man's expenſe exceeds his een, ke is indifferent 
in the degree, * 
. Aj 2 8 72 this cord to the next, 
. vol. 5. p. 284. 
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„ 


don people are ſo affected in their Fo ug 
that they sara W to he the niceſtpart- about 


them. 
„ Joſeph Aud. eus, P; 34 


» G 


D- * „„ 1 


| A? Broken heart i is a diſtemper which kills many 
v 


more than is generally imagined, and would 
e a fair title to a place in the bills of mortality, 
did it not differ in one inſtance from all other diſ- 


eaſes, viz. that no phy ſicians can cure it. | 
Tom Jones, P. 43+ ”- 


Conſidering the unforeſeen ene this world, 
we ſhould be taught that no human condition ſhould. 
Inſpire men with abſolute deſpair, | 


$ 
. 
. 
id , 
. 
. 


e * 


3 


N diſcovering the deceit of others, it matters. 
much that our. own art be wound up in the- 


J. key with theirs ; ſor very artful en ſomet 
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times miſcarry by 8 others wiſer, or in other 
words greater knaves than they really are. 


"Tos Jos p · bs 


. 
. * ; 
. 
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HILOSOPHY has been conſtantly held up as 
T of great uſe in teaching us to die. But one 
page of the goſpel teaches this leſſon better than all 
= the volumes of ancient or modern philoſophers. Ma- 
ny of that ſect, no doubt, from the light of reaſon, 
- diſcovered ſome hopes of a future ſtate, but in re- 
ality, that light was ſo faint and glimmering, and 
the hopes ſo uncertain ard precarious, that it may 
be juſtly doubted, on which ſide their belief turned. 
Plato himſelf concludes his Phcedon with declaring, 
that his beſt arguments amount only to raiſe a pro- 
| bability ; and Cicero ſeems rather to profeſs an in- 
clination to believe, than any actual belief in the 
doctrines of immortality. 
But the aſſurance the goſpel gives us of anther 
life is a much' ſtronger ſupport to a good mind than 
all the conſolations that are drawn from the neceſſity 
of nature, the emptineſs or ſatiety of our enjoy ments 
here, or any other topic of thoſe declamations, 
which are ſometimes capable of arming our minds 
with a ſtubborn patience in bearing the thoughts of 
death; but never of raiſing them to a real con- 
gs of i, and much leſs of thinking it a real good. 
| Tom Jones, . 137. 
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A mind once violently hurt by the death of a 
rſon dear to them in affection, grows, as it were, 


callous to any future impreſſions of grief, and is ne- 
ver capable of A, the ſame pangs a ſecond 


time. | 
e Amelia, p- 291. 


REPFLEXIONS ON THE APPROACH OF ix. 


EATH is the moſt ordinary of all human oc- 
currences. When misfortunes befall our 
friends, we are juſtly grieved; for thoſe are accidents 
which might often have been avoided, and which 
may ſeem to render the Jot of one man more pecu- 
liarly unhappy than that of others; but DEATH is 
certainly unavoidable, and is that common lot, in 


which alone the fortunes of all men agree; nor is = 


the time when this happens to us, very material, If 
the wiſeſt of men have compared life to a ſpan, ſure- 
ly we may be allowed to conſider it as a day. It is. 
my fate to leave it in the evening ; but thoſe who 
are taken away earlier, have only loſt a few hours, 
at the beſt little worth lamenting, and much oftener 
hours of labour and fatigue, of pain and ſorrow, . 
One of the Roman poets, I remember, likens our 
leaving life to our departure from a feaſt : a thought 
which hath often occurred to me, when I have ſeen 
men ſtruggling to protraft an entertainment, and 
to enjoy the tompany of their friends a few moy 
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ments longer. Alas l how ſhort is the moſt protract- 
ed of ſuch enjoyments! how immaterial the differ. 
ence between him who retires the ſooneſt, and him 
who ſtays the lateſt 1 | 

This is ſeeing life in the beſt view; and this un- 
willingneſs to quit our friends is the moſt amiable 
motive from which we can derive the fear of death; 
and yet the longeſt enjoyment that we can hope for, 
of this kind, is of ſo trivial a duration, that it is to 
a wiſe man truly contemptible. Few men, I own, 
think in this manner; for, indeed, few men think 
ol death till they are in its jaws, However gigantic 
and terrible an object this might appear when it ap- 
; proaches them, they are nevertheleſs incapable of 
ſeeing it atany diſtance; nay, though they have been 
ever ſo muck alarmed 5 frightened, when they 
have apprehended themſelves in danger. of dying, 
they were no ſooner cleared from this apprehenſion, 


than even the fears of it are eraſed from their minds. 


But, alas! he who eſcapes from death is not pardon- 
ed; he is only 9 and reprieved to a ſhort 
day. 

Let us not grieve, therefore, on this occaſion ; 3 an 
event which may happen every hour, which every 
element, nay, almoſt every particle of matter that 
ſurrounds us, is capable of producing, and which 
muſt and will moſt unayoidably reach us at laſt, 
ought neither to occaſion our ſurpriſe, nor our la- 
mentation. by | 
Tom Jones, vol. _ p · 209. 
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ENGLISHMAN.. 2 


HE word foreigner with an Engliſhman bath 
a kind of magical effect, they having the 
_ utmoſt hatred and averſien to them, arifivg from 
the cruelties they ſuffered from the Daves and ſome 


other foreign natians. 
| Juourrey from this avarld te the next, 


vol, v. Ps 21 


. 


V 


Preparative ſhould be laid down in edu- 
cation, as in inoculation, that is, previous 


to a pupil's receiving any iaſtructions, he ſhould L 


8 eſer ve a total abſtinence from all bad, books. 


Cow. Garden Journal, vol. xii. p. 92. | 4 


HOUSE or ENTERTAINMENT. 


HE only difference between the beſt houſe of 
entertaiment and the worſt, 1s, that at the 
focmer you pay largely for luxury, at the latter for 
nothing, 


* 


 Foyage to Liſbon, vol. Xi, p- 247. 
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HOUGH envy is at beſt a very malignant 
' paſſion, yet is its bitterneſs greatly heightened 
by. mixing with contempt towards the ſame object, 
and greatly is it to be feared, that when an obli- 
Fation is joined to theſe two—indignation, and not 

| * will be the - of all three. _ 
. Th p- 43. 


To 
| COMPARISON BETWEEN ENVY AND 


MALICE. 


A S envy 1s repining at the good of others com- 
pared with our own, ſo malice is a rejoicing 


at their evil og the ſame compariſon. 
Pi Ef on the character, of yy vol. xii. p. 5 


EXCEPTIONS. 
HE exceptions of the ſcrupulous put one 
in mind of - ſome. general pardons where 


every thing is forgiven except crimes. | 
The FRI, p. 7. 
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as 


PUBLIC EXECUTIONS. 8 


HE great cauſe of the Re of robbery is 

the frequency of executions, The knowledge 

of human nature will prove this from reaſon : and 
the different effects which executions produce in 
the minds of the ſpectators in the country where 
they are rare, and in London where they 'are com- 
mon, will convince us by experience, The thief who 
is hanged to-day, hath learned his intrepidity from 


the example of his hanged predeceſſors ; as others | 8 


are now taught to deſpiſe death, and to bear it here - 
after with boldneſs from what they ſee to-day. 

The deſign of thoſe who firſt appointed execu- 
tions to be public, was, to add the puniſhment 7 


ſhame to that of death, in order to. make the ex, 


ample an object of greater terror: but experience 
has ſhown us, that the event is directly contrary to 
the intention. To unĩte the ideas of death and ſhame, 


is not fo eaſy as may be imagined ; all ideas of tze | 


latter being abſorbed by the former. To prove this, 
let us appeal to any man who hath ſeen an execu- 
tion, or a proceſſion to an execution: let him then 
ſay, when he hath beheld a poor wretch bound in 
a cart, juſt on the verge of eternity, all pale and 
trembling with his approaching fate, whether the 
idea of ſhame hath ever intruded on his mind? 
Much leſs will the bold daring rogue, who glories 
in his preſent condition, inſpire the e with 
any ſuch ſenſation. | 
To render executions, 1 more reli; 
mable to the ſpirit of their original deſign, they 
ſhould be 6 performed as 955 as poſſible after the com- 
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miſſion and conviction of the crime; for if this be 
of an atrocious kind, the reſentments of mankind 
being warm, would purſue the criminal to his laſt 
end, and all pity for the offender would be loſt in 
deteſtation of the offence : whereas when execution: 
are delayed ſo long as they ſometimes are, the 
puniſhment, and not the crime, is conſidered; and 
no good mind can avoid compaſſionating a ſet of 
wretches, who are put to death we know not why, 
unleſs, as it almoſt appears, to make a holiday for 
the mob. 
- Secondly, executions ſhould be in ſome degree 
| Private, or ſo contrived that few could be preſent 
at them: this would be much more ſhocking and 
terrible to the croud without doors, than at preſent, 
. | as well as much more dreadful to the criminals 
| themſelves, who would then die in the preſence only 
F of their enemies, and where the boldeſt of them 
would find no cordial to keep up his ſpirits, nor 
any breath to flatter his ambition. Ir 
Thirdly, the execution ſhould be in the higben 
degree ſolemn. It is not the eſſence of a thing it» 
felt, but the dreſs and apparatus of it, which makes 
an impreſſion on the mind, eſpecially on the minds 
of the multitude ; to whom beauty in rags is ne- 
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diſagreeable object. 
In Holland, the executions, 3 are very rare, 
are incredibly ſolemn; they are performed in the 
area before the ſtadthouſe, and attended by all the 
magiſtrates, 
In order, therefore, to collect thoſe three par= 
ticulars of celerity, privacy, and /olemnity ; let us 


ver a deſirable, nor deformity in SONY; 2 


ſuppoſe, that the court at the old W was, at the 


_ "a 9 — an a 
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5 of the trials, to be 2djourned during four days; 
that againſt the adjournment day, a gallows was 
erected in the area before the court; that the cri- 
minals were all brought down on that day to re- 
ceive ſentence, and that this was executed the very 
moment after it was pronounced, in the bght and 

preſence of the judge. | 
Nothing can perhaps be imagined- more terrible 
than ſuch an execution; and it is ſubmitted to any 
man's reflexion, whether ſuch a day at the old 
Bailey, or a holiday at Tyburn, would make the 
rongeſt 11 on the minds of the public ? A 
uw fr the increaſe of Robbers, 
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LATTERY is never ſo agreeable as to on 
blind fide. Commend a fool for his wit, or 

knave for his honeſty, and they will receive _ 
into their boſoms. _ 
Au 22 vol, ll. p. 282. 


There is ſearcely ; any man, how much ſoever 
he may deſpiſe the character of a flat@rer, but will 
condeſcend in the meaneſt manner to fatter him- 


ſelf. : 
Tom Futons p. 228. 


It fs ob vel of thoſe * . futery beſt, | 
| Hat they do not pay it in turn; . e 
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1 of avarice, they cannot think giving 


any part of that away which they are ä 


hvetous of. 


9 on the charaers Y Men, vol. xii, p- 52. 


* 
| 
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dom 5 nw” -wiſdom folly. 


; N ſer, vol. iii. p- 123. 


„ 


FAMILIARITY. 


AMILIARITY is a fort of intereſt which all 
ſervants exact from an indebted maſter. 


7 IE day, _ iv. 5 * | 


FORTUNE. 


Jy 0 UG H fortune — e interpoſes 
. malicioufly in the affairs of men, it is to be 
| ſulpeRed that the public voice hath in all ages done 
much injuſtice to her, and hath convicted her of 
many facts, in which ſhe had not the leaſt concern; 


OLLY is always for wil to cenſure wiſe 


1 
1 
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for may awe not by natural means account for the 
ſucceſs of 
| the miſertes in which men of ſenſe ſometimes involve 
themſelves by quitting the direction of prudence, 


Fknaves, the calamities of fools, with all 


and following the blind guidance of a predomi nant "4 I 


paſſion—in ſhort, for all the ordinary phæno- 
mena which are imputed to fortune, whom per- 
haps men accuſe with no leſs abſurdity in life, 
than a bad player complains of ill-luck at the game 
of cheſs ? X Ws *. 1. 


The arrows of fortune, as well as all others, de- 
rive their force from the velocity with which they _ 
are diſcharged ; for when they approach you by flow _ 
and perceptible degrees, they have but very little 
power to do you miichief. Toid, p. 296. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


HERE are many little imperfeQicns in a 
friend, which men of true wiſdom and good- 
neſs are contented to put up with, without con- 
plaining of them, or even attempting to amend | 
them. | Tom Jones, p- 74 


A crqnchertare friend is the . dangerous ene- 
my, and both religion and virtue have received 
more real diſcredit from hypocrites, than the wittieſt 
profligates, or infidels could ever caſt upon them; 
bay, farther, as theſe two in their purity, are rightly 

ealled the bands of civil ſociety, and are indeed the 
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greateſtof bleſſings ; ſo, when poiſoned and gorrupted 
With fraud, pretence, and affectation, they 
come the worſt of civil curſes, and have. enabled 
NC to 6 the moſt cruel . to their 


y * 
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1554. p- 95s. 


Every kit of * call gains credit 
* the . | | 
Joid. p. a1, 


| The a0 and conſtancy af a true friend 3 is a 


5 circumſtance fo extremely delightful to perſons in 
any kind of diſtreſs, that the diſtreſs itſelf, (if it be 


only temporary, and admits of relief) is more than 

TDs by bringing this comfort with it. 
J1bid. p. 120, 
» 


- Such is the nature of man—that whoever denies 
himſelf to do you a favour, is unwilling that it 
ſhould be done to 22 by any 9 

; Amelia, p- 122. 


There are jilts in friendlhip as well as in love, 
and by the behaviour of ſome men in both, one 
would almoft i imagine that they induſtriouſly fon; ht 
to ga the affections of others with a vicw ouly of 
making the l e | 
| 5 PER p- 180. 


A man who doth —.— value danger, 1 of- 
ten fight for the perſon he calls his friend; and the 
man who ball þ but litite value for his mene, will 
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im; but ſuch friendſhip is never to be ab- 
Mpended upon; for whenever the favourite 
paſſion interpoſes with it, it is ſure to ſubſide ang 
vaniſh into air. Whereas the man whoſe tender diſ- 
poſition really feels the miſeries of another, will en- 
deavour to relieve him for his own ſake; and in 
ſuch a mind, friendſhip will often get the RY 


over every — N 


. 


FASHION. 


ö 


Amelia, P» 25. 


1 41 annealing of thoſe who get. their livelihcod 

by people of faſhion, contract as much inſo- 

lence to the reſt of mankind, as if they really be- 
longed to that rank themſelves. 

Tom Judt p. 33. 


_ Faſhion is the greateſt governor of this world. It 
preſides not only in matters of dreſs and amuſement, 
but in law, phy ſic, politics, religion, and all other 
things of the graveſt kind: indeed, the wiſeſt of 
men would be puzzled to give any better reaſon why 

- particular forms in all theſe have been at certain 

times univerſally received, and at others univerſally | 


""_ * that they were in or out of faſhion. 
True e 0. * p. 282. 
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ESTOWING one favour on ſome. men they 
think is giving them a right to aſk a ſecond— 


The fathers, p- 33. 


© 
FEA KY 


EAR hath the common fault of a. juſtice of | 
peace, and is apt to conclude haſtily from every 

ſight circumſtance, without examining the evidence 

an both ſides, 


Tom Jonss, p. 4765 


e e 105 L 7 8. 

HERE is a great difference between thoſe 

faults which candour may conſtrue into im- 
prudence, and thoſe which cen be deduced from 
villainy only; the former, perhaps, are even more 
apt to ſubje& a man to ruin, but if he reform, his 
character will at length be totally retrieved ; the 
world, though not immediately, will in time be re⸗ 


canciled to him; and he may reflect, nd withoſt 


\ 
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ture of pleaſure, on the dangers he hath el 


but vILLAIN I, when once diſcovered, is 


irretrievable; the ſtains which this leaves behind, no 


time will waſh away :. the cenſures of mankind will | 
purſue the wretch, their ſcorn will abaſh him in pub- 


lic, and if ſhame drives him into retirement, he will 
o to it with all thoſe terrors with which a weary 


child, who is afraid of hobgoblins, retreats from 


company to go to ' bed alone : here his murdered 
conſcience will haunt him; repoſe, like a falſe 


friend, will fly from him: wherever he turns his | 
eyes, horror preſents itſelf ; if he looks backward, 


unavailable repentance treads on his heels; if for- 
ward, incurable *eſpair ſtares him in the face, till, 


like a condemned priſoner in a confined dungeon, 3 


he deteſts his preſent condition, and yet dreads the 


conſequence of that Pour which is to relieve him a 4 


from it. 


bs F R E N C H. | 


A CHARACTER OF THEIR MANNERS, 


* 


HE greateſt enemy to the French "old acknow- 
ledge, that they are the beſt people in the 


world to live amongſt for a little while. In ſome 


countries it is almoſt as eaſy to get a goed eſtate, as /_ 
a good acquaintance, In England particularly, ac 


quaintance is of almoſt as ſlow growth as an oak; 
to that the age of man ſcarce uff ces to es it to 
E 


Tom Jones, p. 159. 
8 
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perfection, and families ſeldom contraẽt aug great 
intimacy till the third, or at leaſt the ſecond gene- 
ration: ſo ſhy indeed are the Engliſh of letiing a 
Rranger into their houſes, that one would imagine 
we regarded all ſuch as thieves. Now the French 
are the very reverſe; being a ſtranger among them 
entitles you to the better place, and to the greater 
degree of civility; and if you wear but the appear 
ance of a gentleman, they never ſuſpect you are not 
done: their friendſhip, indeed, ſeldom extends ſo far 
as their purſe; nor is ſuch friendſhip uſual in other 
2 Countries, To ſay the truth, politeneſs carries friend- 
| Afhip far enough in the ordinary occaſions of life, 
And thoſe who want this accompliſhment rarely make 
amends for it by their ſincerity z for bluntneſs, or 
. rather rudeneſs, as it commonly deſerves to be cal- 
Led, is not always ſo much a mark of honeſty as ſt 
is 5 (aken to be. 


Amelia, P+ 125. X 


e abs 


RAVITY i is the beſt clo for Tn i in all coun- 


tries. 
Rape upon rape, vol. 2. p. 26, 


8 aſpeRt to a grave character is a much 
more conſequence than the world is generally aware 
of: a barber may make you laugh, but a ſurgeon 


| A rather to make you cry. | 
| Tom Jones, Pe 26, 
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#® GENEROSITY. 


RRE are very few who are een that 


are not poor. 
Amelia, p 284. 
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| Prnnars grodueſ never yet poſleſſad the b 
man mind in any degree, without being 4. 1 
tended by a large portion 1 tenderneſs. „ 


"= Amelia, p · 75 
28 


GREATNESS. 
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-REATNESS is a like a laced coat from Mons 
- mouth.fireet, which fortune lends us for a 


| day to wear ; to-morrow puts it on another's back. 
Tom Tn vol. ii. - P- 100. 


 Whatmr. * ſays of women, 25 that they have 
no character at all,“ at leaſt none which appears; 
ſo we may ſay of the bigheſt life, that it is much the 
dulleſt, and affords very little humour or entertain- 
ment. | 
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GAMING. * 


HE votaries to gaming ſtould be ſuch as 
| want helps for converſation; and none 
ſhould have always cards in their hands, but thoſe 
who have nothing but the weather in their mouths 
thus gaming would be of ſervice to the republic of 
- wit, by taking away the encouragers of nonſenſe, 
25 Modern a vol. ii. p. 284. 


1 Gaming is a vice the more e dangerous as it is de- 
"3 ay ne, and, contrary to every other ſpecies of lux- 
ury, flatters its votaries with the hopes of increaſ- 
. vs, their wealth ; ſo that avarice itſelf is ſo far 
"from ſecuring us againſt its temptations, that it 
often betrays the more thoughtleſs and giddy part 
of mankind into them, promiſing riches without 
bounds, and thoſe to be acquired by the moſt 
- Judden, as well as eaſy, and indeed pleaſant means. 
HET of the increaſe of pony. 


Gaming is inſeparable from a are idle 
age; for while luxury produces 1 8 idleneſs for- 
bids honeſt labour to ſupply „ 

8 Charge to the grand j Ju» Tak xil, p. 210. 


To prevent gaming amongſt the lower ſort of 
people is principally the buſineſs of ſociety; and 
for this plain reaſon, becauſe they are the moſt 
uſeful members of ſociety, which by ſuch means 
Hill loſe the benefit of their labour. As for the 
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nich and great, the ie NIN is general] y no 
other than the exchange of property, from the 


, hands of a fool into thoſe of a ſharper, who is per- 
| | haps the more worthy of the two @ enjoy it. 


Did. 
8 X) 


GUIET, 


(ILT hath very quick « ears to an 9 
tion. | 
| Amelia, p. 145. Yd 


£3. 


\ 


GENIUS. 


(ENIUS appears to be that power or powers: = 

of the mind which are capable of penetrat- 

ing into all things within our reach and kdew- 

ledge, and of diſtinguiſhing their eſſential differen- 

ces: this is compounded: of invention and judge 

ment; otherwiſe how can we be ſaid to have diſ- 

covered the true eſſence of two things, without 

_ diſcerning their difference; and yet ſome men of 

wit have agreed, with all the dull fellows in the 

world, in repreſenting theſe two to have been ſel- 
dom or never the property of one and the ſame per= 


a 
Tom Jones, p- 94 5 


HONESTY. 


14 that refolves to Hep hone, cannot reſolve 


not to be poor. 
Ko” 1 8 rape, vol. ü. p. 28. 


0 
D 
HEART. 


Good heart will, at all times, betray! the 
pelt head in the woke: | 


Amelia, p- 57. 


£3, 
H.Y,P.OCRIT BE. 


Hypocrite in ſociety lives in the ſame appre- 
henhon with a thief, who lies concealed in 
the midſt of the family he is to rob; for this fan- 
cies himſelf perceived when he is leaft lo; every 
motion alarms him; he tears he is diſcovered, and 
13 ſuſpicious that 8 one who enters the room 
knows where he is hid, and is coming t) ſeize 
him, And thus, as nothing hates more violently 
than fear, many an innocent perſon, who ſuſpects 

no evil intended him, 4 is deteſted by him who in- | 
tends it, 


 Efa 2y on the charaFers "of men, 
vol. xii. p. 57. 


ay 
* * 


or FIELDING „ 


; "Tis 1 not that the hypoctite deſpiſes a good cha- 


- rater, that he is not one himſelf, but becauſe he 


% 


thinks he can purcha 


t at a cheaper rate than the 
practice of it, and thus vbtain all the applauſe of a 


. man, merely by pretending to be fo, 
Coven garden Journal, p- 101. 


* 
F 4 pf 2s & 
- * F 
| | _ 
* i 


I HOBBY HORSES. 


— 


AE Leibe part of mankind labour under 


one delirium or another; and don Quixote 


differed from the reſt, not in madneſs, but the ſpe- 


Rape upon rape, vol. ii, P. 32. 


— 
ES. 
* 
. 4 
5 2 Ld * * 


H ABI TS, 


R G HT habit as well as wrong, are got 


by affecting them. 
 Mifer, vol. Ul, p. 175. 


Habit hath fo vaſt a prevalence over the human 


mind, taat there is ſcarce any thing too ſtrange, or 


cies of it, The covetous, the prodigal, the ſuperſti- 
tious, the libertine, and the coffee-houſe politician, | 
are all Quixotes in their ſeveral way. 


too ſtrong to be. aſſerted of it, The ftory of the miſer, 


who from being long accuſtomed to cheat others, 


« THE BEAUTIES” 


' came at laſt to chent himſelf, cad age great delight 
and triumph, picked his own pocket of a guinea 
to convey to his hoard » is not impoſſible or impro- 


bable. 
Foſeph Andrews, p. 7 $7. 


HONOUR, 


RUE 3 reſults from the 99 80 aüskar⸗ 
5 er of our own minds, and is decreed. us 
both by religion and the ſuffrages of wiſe men —it 
is the ſhadow of wiſdom and virtue, and is inſepa- 
* rable from them. 
= A dialogue 1 Mota nder and 
. vol. ix. p- 266. 


4, 


HUMOUR, 


UMOUR may be "defined t to be a violent in 
pulſe of the mind, determining it to ſome pe- 
culiar point, by which-a man becomes ridiculouſly 
diſtinguiſhed from all other men. 
| Covent garden journai, vol; xi, Pe 169, 
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600D- ben 
Go öder is the triumph of the wind 


when feflecting on its own happineſs, and 


that perhaps from having compared it with the 1 in- 
ferior happineſs of others. 


# vol. ib 


1 4 
* pl 
* 
1 ; . 
. — 
4 — 
4 . 
— 


HUSBAND. 


huſbands, and it may be aſſerted as a fact, 
khat a man of ſenſe rarely behaves very ill to a 
wife who deſerves very well. 


＋* ſillieſt fullows are in general the ts; of | 


Tor Jones, p. 211 


* * * * | 


H A PPINES 8. 


TONE deſerve happineſs, or indeed are capa- 
ble of it, who make any W ſtation a a 
neceſſary ingredient. 


3 p· 149. 

There is nothing more difficult than to lay down 
any fixed and certain rules for happineſs, or indeed to 
judge with any preciſion of the happineſs of others 
from the knowledge of external circumſtances, 


* 


Eſay on the character. of men, 


„% THE BEAUTIES 


There i is ſometimes a little ſpeck of black in the 
brighteſt and gayeſt colours of. fortune, which con. 
taminates and deadens the whole. On the contrary, 
When all without looks dark and diſmal, there is of. 
ten a ſecret ray of light within the mind which turns 

2 ak to real j Joy and e 0 


; 25 lia. 5 Sg 
_ 


JUDGMENT. 


HE more our jolgnanis err, the leſs. willing 


we are to own it, 
 Foſeph Andrews, p. 187. 


FCC 


JEALOUSY. 


TT is with jealouſy as with the bt. When ſuch | 

diſtempers are in the ay e. there is never any 
eee againſt their breaking out, and that often 
on the lighteſt ae, and when leaſt ſuſ- 
. | 


Tom Tour p. 57. 


OF FIELDING. wu. 


56 1. 


REAT joy; ey after a ſudden ihe. 
and revolution of circumſtances, i is apt to be 
filent, and dwells mpg) in the heart than on the 
tongue. 
| 3 Tom 2 [ 126. 


F 

4 * 

* 
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INJUSTICE. 


1 3 % 


E aptenls the ſon whoſe 6 was 1 1 
whereas many a man who deſerves to be 

| thanged, was never upbraided in his whole life. 
| © Lowe in ſeveral maſques, vol. i. p. 159. 


However problematical it may appear, how apt 
men are to bate thoſe they injure, it will be diſcover-" 
ed, that this hatred is founded on the paſſion of fear, 
Jeſt the perſon whom we have injured, will uſe all 
poſſible endeavours to retaliate the injuries we have 
done him. This opinion eſtabliſhed in bad minds, 
no benevolence, nor even beneficence on the * 
ſide can eradicate i "; # 


Life Owen Wild, vol. v. p. 196. 


Thongh as chriſtians we are abliges to forgive | 
our enemies Newer truft the man who hath reaſon 
60. ſuſped# that you know be bath injurgd ou. 

b es Ilia. 


1 


„ THE BEAUEIES 


INJURY. 


OTHING can be more provoking to PP wh 
man temper, nor more dangerous to that car. 
ys dinal virtue, patience, than ſolicitations of extraor- | 
dinary offices of kindneſs on behalf of thoſe very 
perſons by whom you ſuppole you are injured. For 
this reaſon; Shakeſpeare hath artfully introduced his 
Deſdemona, ſoliciting favcurs for Caſſio of her huf- 
band, as the means of inflaming not only his jea- 
| _ but his rage, to the higheſt pitch of madneſs, 1 
In fact, we regard thoſe efforts as inſults on our un- 
derſtanding, and to ſuch the pride of man is with 
great CON: . to ſubmit. | 
| Tom Fs p. 103. 


— 


Though religion teaches us to e injuries, it ; 


extends not to our bounty or a | 
{* Pe es 


. 
INDVSTRY, 


TEANS are e in our power ends are 
very ſeldom ſo. 
_ Feyage to Liſten vol, xi. Pe KO 


OF FIELD IN g, 


IMPUDENCE. 


HAT was ſail by the Latin poet 2 la- 
bour, that it conguers all things—is much 
more true when applied to impudence. 5 
Life of Jonathan Wild, vol. v. * 106. | 


What are the ticular ingredients of which is ime 5 


pudence is compoſed, or what temper of mind is 
beſt fitted to produce it, is perhaps difficult to aſcer- 

tain; yet ſo far experience may convince us, that 
like ſome vegetables, it will flouriſh beſt i in the moſt | 
* ſail, 


Cov. gorden journal, vol. wi. p. 44. 


\ 

It f is not in the power of every man to be i impu- 
dent, who would be ſo. A man born without any 
genius, may as reaſonably hope to become ſuch a 
poet as Homer, or ſuch a critic as Longinus, as 
one born without impudence, can pretend, without 
any merit, to aſpire to thoſe characters. | 


VVV PF _ Did, 


It may perhaps be intel in favour af impu- 
dence, that it is the quality which of all others we 
are capable of carrying to the greateſt height; ſa 
far indeed, that did not the ſtrongeſt evidence con- 
vines vis of the tenth of ſome of theſe examples, we 
ſh >uld be apt to doubt the poſſihility of their ex- 
iſtence. What but the concurrent teſtimony of hiſ- 
terians and the indubitable veracity of records 
gue impel us to believe, that there hare * N 
3 


„ 


„% us BEAUTIES | 


in the world. of ſuch aſtoniſhing impudence, as, in 


oppoſition to the certain knowledge of many thou- 


ſands, to take upon themſelves to perſonate kings. 
and princes, as wel] in their life-time, as after their 


death? and yet our own, as well as foreign wands, 


afford us ſuch inftances. 
_ Cov. 2 28 juurnal, vol. xii. p. 144. 


The laſt 1 of ipudence 3 to thoſe 
who publicly own their vices, and are proud of 
them. Or, as de Rotty ſaid of a couſt lady, © not 


to ſhow the leaſt ſenſe of virtue, in the practice of 


every vice. This requires that degree of impu- 


dence, which is inconhiſtent with Every. nad and 


good Jon whatever, 


| 1 oy Ibid, P. 147. 
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1 POSI * 1 0 M. 


3 Lin 


0 the . of men, you cannot gire a 2 

a ſtronger hint for them to impoſe upon y,, 

than by ms upon yourſelf. | 
b be fathers, P- 48 p 


„ 


INQUISITIVENESS, 


E man who is Ingvibiied into the ſecrets of 
- your affairs with which he bas no concern, 


: * 1 


oer yIBLDIN 10. 1 


mould be an object 8 your caution, Men no more 
deſire another's ſecrets to conceal them, than they 
would another's parks, for the ear on] y of car- 
rying it. 
. en the charafers if men, vol. Li. p. 4. 


„ 4 * : 
* 
* 
* a 
WY : 
; 


INSOLENCE. 


* 


S it is the nature of a kite to deyour little birds, 
| ſo it is the nature of ſome minds to inſult and 
tyrannize over little people. This being the means 
which they uſe to recompenſe themſelves for their ex- 
treme-ſervility, and condeſcenſion to their ſuperiors ; 
for nothing can be more reaſonable, than that ſlaves 
and flatterers ſhould exaCt- the ſame taxes on all 
below them, which * oo pay to all above 
chem. | 

Tom Jones, p p. 1 5. o 


There is an inſolence which none but thoſe _— 
deſerve ſome contempt themſelves can beſtow, and 


thoſe only. who deſerve no contempt can bear. 
| IBid. p. 7 2. 


Fe may tempt men of no very bad diſpoli | 
tions to injuſticez but inſults proceed only from 
black and rancorous minds, and have no temptations 
to excuſe them. | 85 Ibid. e 


Tnfolence i is the ſevereſt Ser, upon a man 's pride, i 
: e F 5 | 


„ THE BEAUTIES 


; 4 


and fits heavier on men of great minds, than eru- 
elty itſelf. As Florus ſays, ſpeaking of the ſecond 
Tarquin—In omnes ſuperbia (que crudelitate gre." 
vior eſt bonis) graſſatus. | 
e 5 Ele 2y on e vol. xii. p. Y 


£3, 


INNOCENCE, 


Innocence! how glorious and happy a portion 
art thou to the breaſt that poſſeſſes thee ! thou 
feareſt neither the eyes nor the tongues of men. 
Truth, the moſt powerful of all things, is thy ſtrong- 
elt friend, and the brighter the light is in which thou 
art diſplayed, the more it diſcovers thy tranſcendent 
beauties, Guilt, on the contrary, like a baſe thief, + 
ſuſpects every eye that beholds him, to be privy to 
bis tranſgreſſions, and every tongue that mentions 
his name to be proclaiming them. Fraud and falſe. 
hood are his weak and treacherous allies, and he 
lurks trembling i in the dark, dreading every ray of 
light, leſt it ſhould diſcover bim, and dez him up 
to mame and Fe e | | 


| Amelia, p- 177. | 


Do "The od ſhould conſole themſelves, that 
thouęh few of the other good things of life are 

their Iot—innocence, the beſt of all things, is 
always within their power ; for though fortune can _ 
make a man unhappy, ſhe can never make him 
completely and irreparably miteredie, without 7008 


own en, 
bid. id 12. 
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thonariTUDs.. 2 


NE of the maxims 3 the devil; i in a * | 
viſit upon earth, left to his diſciples, is, “ when 
once you are got up, to Kick the ſtool from under 
you.” In plain Engliſh—when you have made your 
an, by the good offices of a friend, you are ad. 
| viſed t to EY; NY 6 as $:Jook as you can. 
| 1 Ton N Pe 4. 
1 never 4 3 pierces. 5 W 5 
breaſt as when it proceeds from thoſe in whoſe be». 
half we have been OY of 9 e 
. 5 4 | 


The following & are 1 v fappoſel to os written to 4 


a tradeſman, who: had ſent in his bills to his ſeve- 


ral cuſtomers. on ſome ſudden ſtroke of adverſity, _ 
and which are inſerted no leſs as a picture of the 
' Ingratitude and unfeelingneſs of mankind, than 
as a lefſon to young. ae to „ 5 
whom N credit's „ | 


L E _ T * * 1. | 
Ms. Mas r „ 5 
MY lord commands me to tell you he is very _ 
much ſurpriſed at your aſſurance, in aſking for 


money which you know hath been ſo little while © 


due; however, as he intends to deal no longer at 
your ſhop, he hath ordered me to pay you as ſoon. 
28 J hall have caſh in hand, which, SOR ma- 
| 'F J 


LS (THE BLAVTIZS. 


5 ny . for bills long Abel Kc. cannot 
* promiſe any time, &c. at preſent, and- Ws, 
„„ bumble ſervant, ® _ 
3 Nock CONINES 


LETTER u. 


0 e 
THE money, as you 947 fay, 1 13 350 his 
0 years due, but, upon my ſoul, I am at preſent in- 
capable of paying a farthing; but as I doubt not, 
very ſhortly, not only to content that ſmall bill, 
but likewiſe to lay out very conſiderable n 5 
ſums at your houſe, hope you will meet with no 
inconvenience by this ſhort delay in, dear fir, 
Ps? Tour _ fincere humble ſervant, - 
e aner 


Mz. „ | 5 
I beg you would not e my 88 of 
the trifling debt between us, for as I know you to 
be a very good-natur'd man, I will truſt you with 
a a ſecret. He gave me the money long ſince to diſ- 
charge it, which I had the ill-luck to loſe at play, 
| You may be aſſured I will ſatisfy Tow the firſt 
opportannty 3 and am, fir, 

7 | Your very. name ſervant, ; 

| CATHARINI RUBBERS, | 

EET to preſent my B er to mrs, Hearts 


"oY 


3 
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LETTER w. 


Max. Tuo: HEARTFREE, | "4 ol 
Six, . 1 

YOUR's received; SS as to ſum mentioned. : 
therein, doth not ſuit at preſent. | 

/ Your bamble ſervant, | 

| PerER Tounes. 1 


LETTER V. 


81. | 
I AM fincerely fe it is not at . als Dd 
ble for me to comply with your requeſt, eſpecially - 
after ſo- many obligations received on my fide, of 
which I ſhall always entertain the moſt grateful me. 
mory. I am very greatly concerned at your mis- 


fortunes, and would have waited on you in perſon, : 


but am not very well, and beſide, am obliged to 80 
this evening to Vauxhall. Lam; fir, 


Your obliged bumble ſervant, 
CHARLES EASY. 
P. 8. I hope good mrs. Heartfree and the dear 
little ones are well. 
BE = ae, Wi i, vol. v. p. 74, 7 *. 


— . 
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IDLENESS. 


75 B 0 U R is th, true and proper a; 
my of Kleneſe . for the ſame reaſon, which 


. . F 4 


— 
£ 
) 
- 
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„ THE BEAUTIES 


dr. Swift gives, why death i is the proper Nis 
ment of a coward, _ - | 
| ca of the 8 of ig 


Ws 
£3, 
* 5 ” 


ELF ß - 


E T a man be never ſo honeſt, the account of 9 
his own conduct will, in ſpite of himſelf, be 
ſo very favqurable, that his vices will become pu- 


' Tified through his lips, and, like foul liquors, well 


ſttrained, will leave all their foulneſs behind. For 


3 though the facts themſelves may appear, yet ſo 


different will be the motives, circumſtances, and 
conſequences, when-a man tells his own ſtory, and 
when his enemy tells it, that we ſcarce n 
the fact to he one and the ſame, | 

N 4 OP A p. 27 


WH AVER YO 


NAVERY 5 folly, though never ſo exor- 
bitant, will eably meet with aſſent ; for ill- 
| une adds great * and ſtrength to faith. | 

55 2M om Fones, p. 5. 


"Whatorne impoſitiong baader puts oped. others 
Puts greater on itſelk, I 
| | 4 The fathers, p · 30. 1 
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KNOWLEDGE 


HERE is nothing ſo valuable as knowledge, 
yet there is nothing which men will give them- 
ſelves ſo little trouble to attain; unleſs it be perhaps 


chat loweſt degree of it, which is the object of 


curioſity, and which hath therefore that active paſ- 
hon conſtantly employed in its ſervice. 


ts ta he 7 to rewind vu xli. p. 221. 5 


cn . 
, L [ 3 £ 
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LIBELLER. 


Y praiſe, and honour; and 3 be ſo high⸗ 
ly eſtzemed by the greateſt and beſt of men, that 
they are often the only rewards, which they propoſe 
to themſelves from the nobleſt actions; if there be 
nothing too difficult, too dangerous, or too diſagree- 
able for men to encounter, in order to acquire and 
preſerve thoſe rewards, what a degree of barbarity | 
- muſt it be in the libeller, unjuſtly and wantonly to 
ſtrip men of that on which they place ſo high a va- 
lue, 
1 charge to the grand j jury, vol. xii. pra 211. 


Livellons are, generall y ſpeaking, perſons of the 
loweſt rank and 7 8 ay gu" lazily declin- 


/ 


3 uy 


„ 2 THE BEAUTIES. 


1 7 the Ls to which they were born and bred, 4 
ſave the ſweat of their brows at, the expenſe of = aſi 
conſciences, and in order to get a little better live- 
lihood, are content to get it perhaps in a leſs pain- 
ful, but in a ates way than the meaneſt mechanic, 


. "IT p. . 


LEARNING. 


T's a common bee ex that _—_ ſcho- 
lars know nothing of the world.” —The reaſon 
of this, is not, as generally imagined, that the 
Greek and Latin languages have a natural tendency 
to vitiate the human underſtanding ; but the fat | 
is, gentlemen who obtain an early acquaintance with 
the manners and cuſtoms of the ancients, are too 
apt to form their ideas of their own times on the 
patterns of ages that bear not the leaſt reſemblance 

to them. Hence they have fallen into the greateſt errors 

| and abſurdities; and hence, per haps, was derived 
the obſervation e ee, ; "> 

ov: N me; yol, ii, p. I 37. 


£3, 


. | 


"HE whole pleaſure of life i is pur ſutt. 
% Our game though we are eager to embrace, 
The pleaſure's always over with the chace,” 
A gallants, vol. iv. p. 22. 
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Sl Td | - 47 
However people may complain of the misfor” 
tunes of their particular ſituation in life, our lots 
ſeem to be more equal than is generally imagined 3 
as may be more particularly ſeen from the follow 
ing ſcale, which is laid down from general obſers 
vation: | NT 


: Riches 
EARL Health | Ns 
3 ö Diſquietudle. e 
„„ Sickneſs | Is 
Sort ; Good humour 
| | Contempt | > „ 
PogT 1 Self- ſatis faction. 4 
Cv T eee CNT 
Ts Diſcontent. © 
It \.Coach-and-fix © 
9 f Impotent, jealous huſband. 
p „ Diſgrace | 
TROY e  Inquietude, 


PaTrRIOT Glory, 
; PaiLOSOPHER j Poverty 


Eaſe. 
Mercnany J Peches 
| Care, 1 5 
Journey from this worldto the next, vol. ve. 
P- 229. Wy, : * * 


Human life may be compared to a game of 
cheſs. For, as in the latter, while a gameſter is too. 
attentive to ſecure himſelf very ſtrongly on one ſide 
the board, he is apt to leave an unguarded opening 
em the other. 85 8 . 


Joſeph Andrews, p. — 


1 
3% 


>< 


: L U X R . 


'UXURY- among the great is probably rather 
a moral than a political evil. But vices, no more 
than diſeaſes, will ſtop with them; for bad habits 


are as infectious by example, as the plague itſelf is 
by contact. 5 
1 Conſe of the increaſe of robbers . 


Variety or . will always ve the favour- I 
ite of luxury; but honeſt hunger will be ſatisfied with 


15 plenty. 
| page to Liſbon, «d. xii. p. 310. 


L 0 V k. e 


MAN of ſenſe a&ts a ious juſt as a Dutch- | 

man would a haclequin ; ; he ſtumbles at 

every ſtraw a woman throws in his way, which a a 
fop would ſkip over with eaſe, 

e in . maſques, vol. i. p. 108, 


Courts and cities have few heroes or heroines in. 
love. ODE MTs 5 bid. 


: — 


| To jane; cannot be an error, as the firſt pair en- 
Joyed it in their fate of innocance, whilſt error! was 
"s yet unbarn, | | 


Wis, 2 1 : 


ar DIe. = : 


1 


2 like fire, naturally goes out, when i it has | 


mY WG on. 


\ 


Tel is a8 ridiculoul to hear an old fellow alin 5 | 


at t love, as a 8 fellow railing at age. 


. Street opera, Ve 925 ii. 197. : 5 


2 hough loves can cuage” its objeRt it it can lden 1 


or never return to the ſame again. 
Modern biſbandt, . ii. r. 75. 


vows in love bave too > often. the fame meaning as 
compliments in converſation ; and it is as often 


| Rape upon rape, vol. xli. p. 6. 2 ; 


unſafe to believe the man who. ſwears eternal con- 
ſtancy, as to believe him who aſſures you he is Your. 1 


moſt obedient humble ſervant. 


Wedding 82 vol. iv. r. 353. 


Love, like other feet things „ is no whetter or 5 | 


the appetite. 
dat Audra p- I _ 


As ſympathies of all kinds are apt to 1 


ſo experience teaches us, that none have a more di- 


rect tendency this way, than thoſe of a religious 
kind, between perſons of diffe rent ſexes | 


Tom Jones, p. 31. ; 


It is an obſervation founded on much experience, 
that all perſons are n to be in love once in 
| cher „ me, |} 


— 


16 THE BE AUTIES 


Love may be Nine to a diſeaſe in this e, | 
that when it is denied a vent in -one part, it will 
certainly break out in another; hence what a wo- 
man's lips often conceal, her eyes, her bluſhes, and 


_— little e actions betray 
Lid. p- 113. | 


Io deny the ki of that be to the ſex 
- which hath gratitude and eſteem only for its baſis, 
ſeems to be very ſtrange and abſurd, and can only 
proceed by finding nothing like it within ourſelves— 
But how unfair is this? Doth the man who recog- 
nizes in his own heart no trace of avarice or am- 
bition, conclude, therefore, that there are no ſuch 
paſſions in human nature? Why will we not mo- 
deſtiy obſerve the ſame rule in judging of the 
good as well as the evil of others ? Or why, inany 
caſe, will we, as Shakeſpeare phraſes it, © put the 
world iner own perſon,” 


bid, p· 237. 


The tenderneſs of ADK . brook hs leaſt 
| eſti. with the names of their miſtreſſes. 
Tom Jones, p. 342. 


Love is a diſeaſe, which though in ſome inſtances 
it reſembles a conſumption, (which it ſometimes” - 
cauſes) in others proceeds in dire& oppoſition to 
it, and particularly in this, that it never flatters 
itlelf, ner {ces any one ſymptom i in a favourable” 
3 p. 76. 


175 


* 


OF FIELDING. , „ 


The conviethilu-iof lovers is pretty much the 
ſame in all caſes, as there is perhaps ſcarce a ſingle 
phraſe that hath not been N ten millions ot ell 


times. | 
Amelia, hg 35+ | 


What is called being upon A 5 footing with | 


lovers, is perhapy being upon a dangerous one; as 
the generality of women, when once they give their 


; conſent to marry, can OY be ſaid to be ſafe ll : 


they a are married. | TI 
| ts __ Joid.. 


There are men ſaid to be ſo entirely maſters of 
their paſſions, and of hearts which they can carry the 


fire of love in and conceal it at their pleaſure—but _ 


if there are any ſuch, their hearts may be compared 
to damps, in which it is more difficult to keep 10 


alive, than to prevent its blazing, _ 
Ibid. p · s 5. 


Theſe kei nile of. 2 love: or grief, PT 
do not know how much we deceive ourſelves, when _ 
ve pretend to aim at the cure of either; it is withthole, 
as with ſome diſtempers of the body, nothing is in the 
leaſt agreeable to us, but what ſer ves to 3 
: dileaſe. | 75 * 


| Wee can have little love FE. the bn whom we & J 
will acver ladulge i in an unreaſonable demand. W 


ow . — 


2 THE BEAUTIES 


Love in the minds of ſome men, hath one quality 
at leaſt of a al aN is to prefer coldnaſe in the 
5 can > 


. VE 514. p. 158, 


3 8 way be the object of liking— great quali- 
dies of admiration—good ones of n. love 
EX —_ is the e of love. | 


- 


„ Lid. p. 242. 
£3 ; 


1 Wk 


s the law Jiffolves all continlly without a va- 
luable conſideration—a valuable configs 1 
non . diſſolves the law. 

Love n maſques, vol. . p · 11 5. 


The laws are turnpikes, only made to ſtop people 

ne walk on foot, and not to interrupt thoſe wie. 4 
+ drive through them in their coaches. 5 
22 75 8 55 Fas vol. 2. p. 20. 


* It is a ; curſed law which exempts the maker or the : 
n utor of it kannte 8 * p- 69. 


— — 


The law guards us 3 all evil but itſelf. 
Don 1 in a ts p. oe 35 


0 P ＋ IEL D I N 6. * — 


The profeſſion of a lawyer has 7 wade a knave ; 5 : 
| of him whom nature meant a foil. — 
958 "Old man tanght, wiſdom, p. 335+ 0 


The didingiom of Meum. a 50 —; it 0 : 


thought” create greater diſputes in the world, did 


not the law OF decide them by CONTI both 2 . 2 


ae 1 
Life 1 Jonathan Wild, vol. v. p- 13% 5 9 


7 he buntes of the game laws Os. revenge 
the death of a hare, or partridge, with ſuch very 
oreat ſeverity, may be thought to cultivate the ſame 
| ſuperſtition with the Bannians, in India, many of 
whom, we are told, dedicate their whole lives to the 


preſer vation and protectien of certain animals; was 


it not that our Engliſh Bannians, while they preſerve 
them from other enemies, will moſt e 58 
"Ow whole horſe-loads themſelves. _ 


Tom Je p. 87, Spe 


| 66d Ts ſhould 8 ati in a well re- 
gulated ſtate; at leaft, if the ſame legiſlature which _ 
provides the laws, doth not provide for tht execution 
of them, they act as an artiſt would do, if he ſhould © 
form all the parts of a clock in the moſt exquiſite 
manner, and yet put nr fo ne, chat the clock 


ee 8 8 
- D Andie Po» Jo 2 — 


The Jaw gives us a many powers which an | honeſt + 
man would ſcorn to make uſe of. . 
e The fathers, p. 3. 


„ THE BEAUTIES 


Then mere lawyer, however ſkilful in his proſe ion, 
w bo is not verſed in the genius, manners, and habit 
of the people, makes but a wretched politician. 
Preca to the cauſes of the late increaſe of 


930 


The forms of the law (though upon ſome occaſ- | 


ons juſtly ridiculed) are not without uſeful conſe 


_ quences; for, as lord Coke ſays, ſpeaking of ho- 
mage, prudent antiquity did for the mere ſolemni. 
ty and better memory and obſervation of that which | 
, E be. _ expreſs AA as under ceremonies.” 
| Ibid. 


e though not written, are perhaps better un- 1 
derſtood, and though eftabliſhed by no coercive pow- 


er, much better obeyed within the circle where they 


are received, than any of thoſe laws which are re. 


corded 1 wy pee or enforced by public authority. 


_ Covent f garden yarns vol. xi. p. 16 3. 


There are W accidental a temporary evils, | 
Which at partcular ſeaſons have, like an epidemic 
diſtemper; affected ſociety, but have afterwards diſ- | 

appeared, or at leaft made very faint efforts to cor- 

rupt the public morals. The laws made to ſuppreſs | 

_ ſuch, though very wholeſome and neceſſary at the 
time of their creation, ſhould become obſolete with the 
evil which occaſioned them, and which _ were in- 
tended to cure. 
FOE Charge fo the grandj jury, vol. xii. p. 208, 


\ 


Laws never inflie di grace in aber, nor 


confer bonour from gratitude ; for as judge Burne 


__ 


wo. gb ® wp 


” A DM My wm 


told a convifind felon. who: ande to him « the 3 
hardſhip of being hanged for only ſtealing a horſe,  * ? 


«« you are not to be hanged for only ſtealing a horſe, 


but that horſes may not be ſtolen. In like manner | 0 1 


it might have been ſaid to the great duke of Malbo. 


rough, when the parliament was ſo deſervedly libe⸗ 


ral to him after the battle of Blenheim, “ Vou re- 


ceive theſe honours and bounties on account of a . | 
victory paſt, but that, other vitories my be ob- 


tained,” 
indian. to the woyage to Hier, 
| e inen 3 


g L 0 T T E R . Fs 5 | act 11 8 


LOTTERY i is a ati. 
Upon all the fools in creation ; 

For Folly's a fund 

Will never loſe ground | 

While fools are ſo rife in the nation. 

Ti *. Mr wel is p. . 


- 
N 1 
F - * 
"4 1 
£3. * 
I. *. — 


LEAR NI VG. 


' EARN ING adorns ſome men's genius, as the 


bad one. 


4 colouring of a painter would the rr of a | 
12%, Temple Beau, vol, 1. p. 190 : 


OF FI L D ins. wr 4 


LIBERTINE. 


HOUGH A wot of het might be plead. 

ed in favour of a man of diſſipation, an entire 

Re. So of manners will corrupt the beſt heart in 

the world; and all which a good. natured libertine 

can expect, is, that we ſhould mix ſome grains of Pity 
with our contempt and abhorrence. 


oy | Fw FR v. 11. 


L 2 VE E. 


A 2 evee is the REDO of fools. | 
es Modern . 8 ü. 8 2 


£3. 


LIBERTY. 
IBERTY, like health, is often beſt illuſtrated | 
by its oppoſite ; hence Leitres de Cachet, Baſ- | 

tiles, and Inguiſitions, may perhaps give us a liyelier | 
ſenſe of a juſt and mild ee, than "py 9 
the N we TE under it, : 


a 4 os ani a Am 


1 - Fats : ; 5 5 5 2 85 5 | 3 
n e „„ 
* E 2705 | V 7 5 8 


Lonwon 


ONDON is ; the beſt retirement of ther 3 

or ſhame, unleſs for perſons of a very public 
character; for here you have the advantage of ſoli- 
tude win its diſadvantage ; ſince you may be alone 
and in company at the fame time; and while you 
walk and ſit unobſerved, noiſe, hurry, and a con- 
ſtant ſucceſſion of objects entertain the mind, and pre- 
vent the ſparits from ,preying on themſelves, or ra- 
theg vn grief or ſhame, which are the moſt un whole 
ſome diet i in the world, and on which (though there 
are many that never taſte either but in pl wer 
are ſome who can feed very plentifully and Very fa- 
tally when alone. 

But as there is ſcarce any human good without i its 
concomitant evil, ſo there are people who find a great 
inconvenience in this unobſerving temper of man- 
kind we mean, perſons aubo have no money for as 
you are not put out of countenance, fo 5 
you clothed or fed by thoſe who do not know you. 
And a man may be as eaſily ſtarved in Leadenhall | 
market, as in the deſerts of Arabia. 

| Tom Jenes, p- 825 


In London, as in all great 1 . too 
often paſſes for religion, madneſs for ſenſe, noiſe and 
ſcurrility for wit, and riches for the whole train of 
virtues, In ſhort, knavery appears in more forms 
than ever Proteus had. : 

 Lowg in ſeveral. Maſques, vol, i i. p- 98. | 


Er are 


„ r BEAUTIES » 


MAGTSTRATE. 


_ EM crimes of a magiſtrate oe the greatk 
ſanction to ſin. | 


| og 


No reverence that church or ſtate attends, 9 
a the prieſt or magiſtrate « offends. 


Rs 1 5 185 vol. 2. p 76. 


M ALT CE. 


oy 
a Ep 
. 33 
* 


S the os diſpoſition of mankind is tos 

| \ ell known, and the cruel pleaſure which they 
take in deftroying the reputation of others; the uſe | 
we are to make of this knowledge is, 70 afford no 
handle for reproach ; for bad as the world is, ir ſel- } 
dom falls on any one who-hath not given ſome Es | 
bauſc for cenſure, 

| Amelie, p. 95. 


3 K's 


M AR R IA E. 


(THoucHTs on tr.) 


HAVE always thought love the only founda- 
tion of happineſs in a married ſtat2z as it can 


OF 7 1 E L DI N 8. — : 


only 8 that high and; RR friendſhip, which 
ſhould always be the cement of this union; and in 
my opinion, all thoſe marriages which are contract- 
| ed from other motives, are greatly criminal: they 
are a profanation of a moſt haly ceremony. and ge- 
nerally end in diſquiet and miſery; for ſurely we 
may call it a profanation, to convert this moſt ſacred 
inſtitution into a wicked ſacriſice to luſt and avarice; 
and what better can be ſaid of thoſe matches to which 
men are induced merely by the conſideration of a 
beautiful perſon, or a great fortune! 
To deny that beauty is an agreeable object to the 


eye, and even worthy ſome admiration, would be | 


falſe and fooliſh—beautiful is an epithet often uſed in 
ſcripture, and always mentioned with honour—but 
to make this the ſole. conſideration. of marriage, to 
Juſt after it ſo violently as to overlagk alt imperfec- 
tions for its ſake, or to require i 8 
reje& and diſdain religion, virtue, and ſenſe, which 

are qualities, in their nature, of much higher perfec- 
tion, only becauſe an elegance of perſon is wanting ; - 
this is ſurely inconſiſtent either with a wiſe man, or 
a good chriſtian ; and it is, perhaps, being too cha- 
ritable to e that ſuch perſons mean any thing 
more by their marriage than to pleaſe tbeir carnal 


appetites, for the ſatis faction of which we are taugt 


it was not ordained, 2 
In the next place, with reſpe& to 3 World- 
ly prudence perhaps exacts ſome conſideration on 
this head, nor is it altogether to be condemned. As 
the world is conſtituted, the demands of a married 
ſtate, and the care of poſterity, require ſome little re- 
gard to what we call circumſtances, Yet this provi- 
Fon is greatly increaſed beyond what is necefſ-ry, bx 


— 


9 5 


. run prAUTIES 


_ folly ad duns which create abundantly more 


| wants than nature. 
But the laſt and greateſt folly i in widtrimony; r 


which ſcarce ſeems diſtinguiſhable from madneſs, is / 
where perſons of immenſe fortunes contract them. 
ſelves to thoſe who are and muſt be diſagreeable x | 


them to fools and knaves, in order to increaſe 


| eſtate already larger even than the demands of their 


pleaſures. Surely ſuch perſons, if they. will not be 


thought mad, muſt own either that they are incapable ! 
of taſting the ſweets of the tendereſt friendſhip, or 

that they ſacrifice the greateſt happineſs of which 
they are capable, to the vain, uncertain, and ſenſeleſe 


laws of vulgar opinion, which owe as well gy force 
as their foundation to folly. 


Tom Jones, vol. vii. p. 39, 40. 


No match Wh happy which love end fortune got | 


i 8 conſpire to make ſo. 


Den Quixote in England, MY ili. p. zo: 4 


FE Asa Scat part of the ancalidels of matiümöny s ariſes 


from mere trifles, itwould be wiſe in every young mar- 
ried man to enter into an agreement with his wife 


that in all diſputes of this Kind, the party who was 


molt convinced they were right, ſhould always ſur- 


render the victory. By which means both Nome by 


more forward to give up the cauſe. 
5 Joſepb ee, p. 154. 

* 
_ Matrimony affords an equal opportu nity of ſatis- 
fying either hatred or love, and this opinion is per- 
| haps verificd by too much experience, To ſay the 


| dun > we are 2 * We . ee at 


} . 


« ms oa an 


or FIELDING. g * 


A perſons to each other, we ſhall perhaps be 
apt to conclude, that the generality ſeek the indul- 
gence of the former _ ooly” in their union of . 
N IT but of hearts, 
| | FE Tom Jmer p- 870 | 


* 


* The foreing of Munters into e en- 
- gagements diſagreeable to their inclinations, is as eru- 
el as it is impious. To diſcharge he duties of mar- 
riage in an adequate manner, is no eaſy taſk z and 
ſhall we lay this burden on a woman, while we at. 


the ſame time, deprive her of all that aſſiſtance which _. 
may enable her to undergo it? or ſhall we tear hee 


very heart from her, while we enjoin her 9 to 
which a whole heart is ſcarcely equal. 


— 1 f 
Oe 


For parents to reftrain we; inclinations of their 
children in marriage, is an uſurped power. For how 
can nature give another the power to direct thoſe af - 


fedctions which ſhe has not enabled even onplelves't to 
govern. | 


Ihid. 2.170 1 


The father WS. : 


W chere is a FP diſparity of years be 
tween huſband and wife, the younger is generally, 
poſſeſſed of abſolute power over the elder ; for ſuper- 
ſtition itſelf is a leſs firm 78 to e . 
than 8 75 5 


Amalia, 1 p. 300. 


* 4 
4 
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MONE v. 
OLD, in this world, covers as many fins 3 43 


charity in the next. 1 | 


: EA NE | Moyer huſband, vol. ii. p. 253, 


V4 


Wealth "Ra a farce CA to introduce roguery | 
| Ana pany, than virtue 10 introduce poverty. 
* J . . . 3. N 


IEG Money got with labour and d ſafety 3 is conftantly'} 9 
preſerved, while the produce of danger and eaſe is 
commonly ſpent as aaf, aud often as wickedly at 
while. hu 
Aj jou 2 2 fron this a to the next, 
vol. v. . * 
| When riches faryeils 1 a man as it were in ls 
midſt of poverty and diſtreſs, the conſequence often 
leads to an extreme.—Sometimes exceſſive avarice - 
but oftener extreme re : 
 Jbid. p. 1 


Nothing out of nothing, is not a truer maxim in 

phyſics than in politics; and every man who is 

greatly deſtitute of money, is, on that account, en- 

rely, excluded from all means of acquiring it. 
Tom Jo P. "97+ 


- 
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AN is an animal formed for and delighting in 
ſociety ; for in this ſtate alone, his various 
lents can be exerted, his numberleſs neceſſities re- 
Fheved, the dangers he is expoſed to can be avoided, 
and many of the. ee he 3 e : 


„ | 
| 6 1 on converſation vol Xii. Pe ** 8 


e 


MIND. : 


TOTHING can is efo 35 and ſudden as the 

operations of the Mind, eſpecially, when 

hope, or fear, or jealouſy, to which the other two are 

but; e e ſet it to work. 85 

"4 | . n Tom Jones p. 55 

„ 

There f is no one e in which the diſtem 

pers of the mind bear a more exact analogy to thoſe 
which are called. bodily, than that aptneſs which both 

have to relapſe. This is plain in the violent diſeaſes 
ef ambition and avarice. I have known ambition, 

| when cured at court by frequent diſappointments, 

(which are the only phyſic for it) break out again 
in a conteſt for foreman of the grand jury at an aſ- 
fizes 3 and have heard of a man who had ſo far con- 

. quered ayarice, as to give away many a fix-pence, _ 


that comforted himſelf at laſt on his . * 


* 2 i 


ws THE BEAUTIES | 


making a crafty and adyantageous bargain concern«: 
ing his enſuing funeral, with an undertaker wa had ; 
war ied his ys child. Fi | 
\ 8 9 8 | Ibid. p. 164, 


1 The mind i is fo nth; more e of magnifyi 1 
4 than the eye, that it is queſtionable, whether 200 ö 
object is not leſſened by being looked upon, and this 
more eſpecially when the paſſions are concerned 

— For thoſe are ever apt to fancy much more ſatisfaQtion } 
2 objects which they affect, and much more of 
chief in thoſe which they abhor, than are really to 

be found in either.. Fg 
us of the increaſe of robbers, 


"Ip the e of the 3 as wal as in * 
erciſe of the body, diverſion is a ſecondary conſider- 
ation, and deſigned only. to make that agreeable - 1 

which is at the ſame time uſeſul to ſueh noble Pars 4 
um as health and wiſdom. _ g 

ee eee en, vol, x xi. «Py = 4 


. 
A 5 * — 
* 
. 
R n 


"Mt 1 s * R 1 85 


1 


HE 3 1 to light. minds, i is but 
1 iuconſiderable object, when, it is at any 
F itaucs, | | | 

| N . p- 14. 


8 5 Pa, ; 


ABSOLUTE MONARCHY. 


N 


. ONE 
f *% 


N abſolute „ requires re cali 
| very difficult, as it appears from hiſtory, to 
Ke found in princely natures; firſt, a ſufficient quan- 
tity of moderation in the prince, to be contented with 
all the power which is poſſible for him to have—ſe-. 
condly, enough of wiſdom to know! his own: happi- | 
neſs ; and thirdly, goodneſs ſufficient to ſupport the 
Fappineſs of others, when not only compatible wit, 
but inſtrumental to his own. But, as from the ex- 
ample of all ages, we find that mankind in gene- 
ral, deſire power only to do harm, and when they 
obtain it, uſe it for no,other purpoſe ; it is not con- 
ſonant, even with the leaſt degree of prudenee, to 
hazard an alteration, where our hopes are poorly 
kept in countenance, by only two or three excep- 
tions, out of a thouland Randy" to alarm our- 
fears. 
* this cath. it will be math wok to ſubmit to a. 
few . inconveniences ariſing from the diſpaſſionate 
deafneſs of laws, than to remedy them-by applying. 
tothe paſſionate * ears of a tyrant. 


| Ra Tom Jones, p. 280. 


Y 


NECESSITY. 


ECESSITY i is a bad . A = hs Ba I 


vours of any kind, which as ſeldom fall to thoſe- 
who really want them, as to thoſe who really de- 
ſerve them. Modern huſband, vol. ii. p. 267» 


4 


e. THE B EAU TIE 2 
* EW s. 


AE 1117 Abele of news 5 wins on 


nds the trouble of contradicting it. 
=” Ten Jones, f 113. 


4 


6 O op- NATURE. 


HERE are © nets or that TO" bil- 1 


trophy, and eaſy tempes, which the world 
© an contempt generally calls good natur d, who ſeem 


to be ſent into world with the ſame delign with which 


men put little iſh into @ pike pond, in order only to 
be ee by that voracious water hero. 
| 1 Y Jonatbax Wild, vol v. p. he: 


Gains is that 8 104 4510 tem- 


per of mind, which diſpoſes us to feel the mis for- 
tunes, and enjoy the happineſs of others; and con- 
ſequently puſhes us on to promote the latter, and 
prevent the former, and that without abſtract con- 


eee, on the beauty of virtue, and without the 


urements or terrors of religion. 


Eſay on ihe O_o * auen, vol. xii. p. 46. 


* 
7 
— —_— 
K I, * 
| 


— 1 * 


HUMAN NATURE. 


NE of the W faults incident to 5. 
"__ nature is, to hear ac. us ny: de- 


7 g 


0 * 7 1 * L DIN 8 , | 


pri rived of the ſmaller. 8 without conceiving at 
the ſams time any gratitude for the much greater 
Fe bene * we are e to enjoy, _- 
| | | 3 Pe 14 · 


87 1 ie 


The nt of man is far from being in itſelf a an 


Fa, ; it abounds with benevolence, charity, and | 


_ pity, coveting praiſe and honour, and ſhunning 
ſhame anddiſgrace. Bad education, bad habits, and 


bad cuſtoms, debauch our Pe and drive it _ 


| headlong as it were into vices. _ dbid. p.76. 


. E R 0 


„ok an Engliſh Wa to . an extrata- 
gant Italian opera, of which they underſtand 
nor reliſh neither the ſenſe nor the ſound, is as 
truly ridiculous as an eunuch's keeping a miſtreſs, 
And the ability of one cannot be more deſpiſed by 
his miſtreſs, than the taſte, of the. other by the i im- 

partial voice of our fingers. 
eee vol. iv. f. 21 2. 


SELF OPINION. 
W men, perkaps, think better of ado that” 
of Na nor do they — Wow the 
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e of any virtue of which eg! perceive 1 no | 
traces in their on minds: for which reaſon it is 
obſervable, that it is extremely difficult to per- 
ſuade a rogue that you are an honeſt man, nor 
would you ever ſucceed in the attempt, by the 
© ſtrongeſt evidence, was it not for the comfortable | 
conclufion which the rogue draws—that he who 7 
proves himſelf to be honeſt, 1 himſelf to be a 


Gol ene e time. Ss | 
py aua r. 3k, N 
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:  y is a ſecret, well known to all great men, | 
that by conferring an obligation they do not al- 
ways procure a friend, but are certain of N | 


| an enemies. 1 
| Tun Jones, 8 271 


PHILOSOPHY. 


HILOSOPHY is 2 true glaſs which ſhows the | 
imperfections of the mind, as plain as the 


other does that of the body. 
Love in ſeveral Maſques, vol. 1. p. 99. 


rauen and rein may be called the EXer= 


. % 


9 


» 
- 


e Fortis et in ſeipſo totus teres atque Foruniens 
Externi ne quid yaleat per læ ve morart_ 


In A manca ruit ſemper fortuna. 15 | 


Thus Engliſhed by mr. Francis: . 


Flew; in himſelf, who on "himſelf reli: 8 | 
Poliſhed and round, who runs his proper courſe, . 


! Bree, f nes rota with ſuperior force. 


ies oy i a Yom Janes, pe 75. 5 


ide us . but chriſtianity makes 


us better men. Philoſophy elevates and ſteels the 


© mind, chriſtianity ſoftens and ſweetens it. The 


. makes us the objects of human admiration, 
the latter of divine love - that inen 4 us 2 tem- 


POD but this an <Geraal Ons, þ 


Ibid. 
"A : p . 1 . 8 4 
1 L 


PROFESSIONS, 


% 


g HF that will bike in general penis; wilt 

ſcarce find one fool that is not wile, one 
rogue that is not honeſt, one courtier that is not 
fit to make a friend, or one wa that i is pot fie 
to make a wife. | 


ee Galan, vol, iv. p. 6 65, "A 
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ate of the gy = a alas i difordered, EO Ho 


ire as wholeſome as exerciſe can be to a diſtempered _ 
body. They do indeed produce ſimilar effects with ' 
exerciſe; for they ſtrengthen and confirm the mind, 
till man becomes, | in the nobleſt ſtrain of metas | 


5 ' _ » 11 
8 


2 
N 
1 FW 
8 


* N 


| St; 
bee & is more vojot Gn to carry our pre- 
| " againſt a profeſſion into private life, 
to borrow our idea of a man from our opinion b 


his calling. Habit, it is true, leſſens the horror of 
thoſe actions which the profeſſion makes neceſſary, 
and conſequently habitual; but in all other inſtan- 

ces, nature works in men of all profeſſions alike, , 


Tom Jo _ p ke 
ty 


The 8 every man has to 05 own pro- 1 


feſſion, and the contempt he has for others, diſco- 
vers itſelf in numberleſs inftances. It has been ſaid 
def a geographer, that he received no other 1 
from the ZEneid of Virgil, than by tracing out 
the voyage of ZEneas in the map—and of a ce- 
lebrated coach-maker, who juſt baving Latin enough 


to read the ſtory of Phaeton in the Metamorpho- 


fis, ſhook his head, that ſo fine a genius for mak- 


ing chariots, as Ovid os, was 5 N on ; 


making poems, . 
Tri rue Patriot, vol. ix. p. 329 


IM.” 
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* BI E s T. 


Ex a man abuſe a . he 1 Ano 
ther phyſician his friend; let him rail at a 
lawyer, another will plead his cauſe gratis ; if he 


libels this courtier, that courtier receives him into 


his boſom; but let him once attack an Ys or 
a priæſ, both nefts are inflantly ſure to be upon 


dim. 


2 8 # 
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The Debaucheer, vol. 3 iii. * 32. 
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"PATRONAGE. by 


LST one man purſues his Mo „ 
nother his intereſt, another, his ſafety— 
whill one has a roguery to commit, and another 
a roguery to defend, they are tempted to fly to the | 
favour and protection of thoſe who have pewer to 
give them what they defire, and to defend them 
from what they fear; and in this view, it be: 
comes their iatereſt to e the ye: of their 


atrons, | 
Life * Jonathan Wild, vol, v. Lal 150. 
, e pop „ 5 


1 » 


HE favour of princes, when once loſt, is re- 

1 coverable only by the gaining a 7 | 
which may make you terrible to them. : 
| Ann Hen this auorld to 1500 . 

vol. v. p. 290. 


Among princes the fame diſpoſition of mind 
which is called ambition, in ſubjects is named face 


bid, P- 302, 
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HE man who is Cad ode of Be 2 | 

58 miſes, ought to ſink his credit as much 48 4 

2 EE Pn would, by uttering a great yumbec Fr 
promiſſory notes, payable at a diſtant day. "The. 

trueſt concluſion in both caſes is, that neither in- 

tend, or will be able to pay, And as the latter moſt | 
probably intends to cheat you of your money, ſo 
the former at leaſt as. nd to 5 bog ve = 

thanks, 
Eſa 2 on 25 charadters of men, vol. xli. 1. 84. 

I 

5 The art of promiſing 4 is 3 economy of a great 

raan's pride; a ſort of good huſbandry, in confer. 

ring favours, by which they receive-tenfold in ac- 

knowledgments for every obligation, that is, among 
thoſe who really intend the ſervice they promile ; 

for there are others who cheat poor men of their 

thanks, F ever deſigning to Geferve them at 

all," 2 22 | 

| | Anois; p. 213. 
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P O . E B 


HERE i is nothing ſo 1 in nature 
as any kind of power with lownels of mind 


and abilities. i 
„ Nl. to Liſbon, rol X11, p. * ; 
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AHERE a are . natures ſo 1 as Jos 
to compaſſionate poverty and diſtreſs, ben 
dhe pt te of ſome other ns dons not 
event them. Þ 
oF Journey from this. "unit 10 th 1 vol. Vet 

e > 6. 


Simply t to be poor was not held G vy 
the wiſe Athenians, but highly fo to owe that m_ 
verty to our gwn. indiſcretion. 

luis, p⸗ e. 
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PASSIONS. 


HE be operate See e on th u- 

man mind, as diſeaſes do on the b in 
proportion to the ſtrength or weakneſs, ſound __ | 
or rottenneſs of the one or the other. 


IT dndrew, p. 22. 
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PLEASURE 
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HE innit nes of paſt e a#F:&s us- 5 5 
ih a kind of tender pref dl. we. ſuf-- 


F. 4 


— * 
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fer for departed friends; 3 and the ideas of both may 
be ſaid to vagus our imaginations. 1 : 
V | N Tus p. 188, 
ny 
That copies FOE of fpleaſ ing, which is the pe- 
ent quality of ſome, may be called the happieſt 
of all deſires, in this, that it ſcarcely ever fails of 


attaining. its ends, when not ah " * 
tion. | 2 


$I 1. . 810 


2 KK. 


9 or SEO which ſeize us unprepared 
And by. ſurpriſe, have a double force, and are both 
more capable of ſubduing the mind, than when 
they come upon us zooking for them, and Ou 
to receive them. 


"Ros * 22 81 ix. p. 0. 
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PRUDENCE. 


OODNESS of bart, 250 ee of temper, 
CF though. they may give-great comfort within, 
: and adminiſter to an honeſt pride, w will by no 
, alas! do oy bufineſs in this world; pru- 
dence and circumſpection are neceſſary even to the 
beſt of men. They are, indeed, as it were, a guard 
to virtue, without which ſhe can never be ſafe. It 
is not enough that your deſigns, nay, that your 
actions are intrinſically good, you muſt take care 
whey: ſhall peer lo, | 


1 Tom Janes; p. 105˙ | 


OF FIELDING In 


The prudence of the beſt heads is often defeated 5 
bys the wheer neſs of this beſt of hearts. 99 
| Lia. p- be. 


- Prudence is a guy which we owe ourſelves, ood 
if we will be ſo much our own enemies as to ne- 
| glect it, we are not to wonder if the world is defi- 
cient in diſeharging their duty to us 3 for when a man 
lays the foundation of his own ruin, others too often 

—__ to build upon it. | 
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PARENT. 


Ibid. p-49 5. 


+." 


93 1 1 be falioguy of a 8 one. ) 
ov wretched is that animal whole whole hap- | 
pineſs centres in himſelf, who cannot feel, 
any latisfaction but in the indulgence of hig on 
| appetite I feel my children ſtill a part of me 
are, as it were additional ſenſes which let in Uaily A 
_ _ thouſand pleaſures to me. My enjoyments are not 
confined to.thoſe which nature hath adapted to my 
years; but I can in my ſon's fruition, taſte thoſe of 
another age—Nor am I charitable, but luxurious, 
when I beſtow on them- the inftruments of their 
Pleaſures... © The N + * 
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PARD O 


# 


HE danger MR 1 of deftruRtion are 

very different objects, and ſtrike the mind 
with different degrees of force. It is of the very | 
nature of hope, to be ſanguine, and it will derive _ 
more encouragement from one pardon, than difti- 
dence from twenty executions. - 


e eur increaſe of nun. 


* 
Fa F 


POLITICS. 


"s 1 er prove too much by a an 
argument, ſo e often wer- reach | 


Themſelves | in their ſchemes. 


n true merit is liable to be 3 by 
| favours and partiality, and men are entruſted with 
offices, without any regard to capacity or integrity, 
the affairs of that ſtate will always be in a deplorable 
ſituation— Such as Livy tells us was the ſtate of 
Capua, a little before its final deſtrudtion. But there is 
another miſchief which attends this kind of injuſtice, 
| ard that is, it hath a maniſeſt renden:y to deſtroy 
all virtue and all ability among the people, by taking 
away all that encouragement and incentive which 
ſhouid promote emulation, and raiſe men at excelling 
in any art, ſcience, or profeſſion. Nor can any thing 
contribute more to render a nation contemptible 


0 or r IEL DING,” 233 


among its neighbours ; 90 what opinion can other 
countries have of the councils, or what terror can 
they conceive of the arms of ſuch a people? 
Another argument might be added, which though 

founded on a narrow ſelfiſh ſy ſtem of politics, its 
effects ſhould be guarded againſt, and that is, that 
uch a conduct is ſure to create univerſal diſcontent _ 
and grumbling at home: for nothing can bring men 
10 reſt ſatisfied, when they ſee others preferred to 

them, but an. AT 8 thatthey aer that elevation, 


« One worthleſs man who gains. what he pre- 

tends, * 
D a thouſand eimer friends.” WT 
| 5 Axielia, $+ 177. 


There appear to 1 four ſorts. of political paler, 
viz. That of bodily ſtrength, that ef the mind, the 
. of the purle, and the power of the ſword, 

225 Preface to the cauſes of the late 
. Aꝛuereaſe of robbars. 
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PRIDE. 


RIDE : will not often wie a man to e thoſe 
paſſions which fortune hath as oy in his power 
to Sratity. 


Dialogue between Sane and Den 
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Pride may be defined the pleaſure we feel in con- 
templating our own * _—_ on unn 
with chat of others. 

| Ala on merken, _ xii, p. OY 1 


Pn e to . doftrin® of ha is » the 
vniverſal paſſion. T here are others, who conſider it 
as the foible of great minds; and others again, who 
will have it to be the very foundation of greatneſs ; 
but to real greatneſs, which is the union of a good 
heart with a good head, it is almoſt diametrically op- 
polite; as it ede from the depravity 
of both, and almoſt certainly from the badneſs of the 
latter. Indeed a little obſeryation, will ſhow us, thar 
fools are the moſt addicted to this vice, and a little 
reflexion will teach us that it is incompatible with 
true underflanding. Accordingly we ſee that whilg 
the wiſeſt of men have conſtanily lamented the im- 
- becility. and imperfection of their own nature, the 
meaneſt and weakeſt bave been trumpeting forth their 
own excellencies, and wars rag in their own ſuſfi- 

cieney. 
Ely on converſation, vol. xii, » 19. 


Pride, when it only reaches to folly, | is an ee 8 
bre weakneſs, but it will not ſtop here; though | 
fool be no deſirable term, the proud man will de- 
| ſerve worſe; he is not contented with the admiration 
he pays bimſelf; he now becomes arrogant, and re- 
quires the ie reſpe& and preference from the 
.wotld ; for pride, though the greateſt of flatterers, is 
by no means a profitable ſervant to itſelf ; it reſem- 
bles the parſon of the pariſh more than the ſquire, 
and lives rather on the tithes, oblations, and contri- 


butions it  collets from ot than on its own. de- 8 
| melne. | „ N 
| ey on x converſation, vol; xi. o 20. | 
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IHE 88 of a 15 quarrel is generally 
the working of a new one... 
| #4 . vol. ir, p. 30. 
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E that cannot pay 1 his age ons 3 
the rich, muſt ſuffer for them like the poor. 
AE 8 2 155 rape, vol. 2. p. 28. 


The more experience we e of the world, the 
more that experience ſhould ſhow us how little f in 
the power of riches ; for what indeed. truly delirghle _ 
can they beſtow upon us? Can they give beauty tio 
the deformed, ſtrength to the weak, or health to the 
'infirm ? Surely if they could, we ſhould not ſee ſo 
many ill- ſavoured faces haunting, the aſſemblies of 
the great, nor would ſuch numbers of feeble - 
| wretches languiſh in their coaches and palaces? Can 
they prolong their own: poſſeſſion, or lengthen bis 
days who enjoys them? So far otherwiſe, that the 

* 
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Moth, the luxury, the care which attend them, ſhorten 
the wives of millions, and bring them with pain and 
miſery to an untimely grave. Where, then, is their 
value, if they can neither embelliſn, or ſtrengthen our 
forms, ſweeten, or prolong our lives? Again, can 
they adorn the mind more chan the body? Do they 
not rather ſwell the heart with vanity, puff up the 
cheeks with pride, ſhut our ears to every call of vir- 
tue, and our bowels to ofery motive of compalſion ? 

apo it dr P · go, 


Riches MD: ly are nothing Goo They 
' are a bleſſing 9 to 12 who makes them a bleſſing. 
to 2 25 


Joes 0 p. 120. 


Men as not become rich by what they get, but by 
what ** Recep. 
i vonne to Libor, . yol, xii. Pe 3156. 
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RAILLERY. 


0 en be applied the fable of the lap- 
dog and the aſs ; for while in ſome hands it 
diver ts and delights us with its dexterity and gentle- 
nels, i in others it paws, daubs, offends, and hurts. F 
Eſa yy on Ra vol. xii. p- 53. 


. 5 The 4 which 4 is confifient with WO 13 
ing, i is a gentle nne on ſome foible, which, 
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while it raiſes the laugh in the reſt of 1 company, 
doth no: put the perion rallied out of countenance, 
or expoſe him to ſhame or contempt. On the contrary, 
the jelt ſhould be fo delicate, that the object of i it 
ſhould be capable of . in the mirth it oeca- 
bons. 7 | 

Ibid. p. 344 


The 1 cautions ſhould | be uſed by every 
man, in the practice ot raillery: 
1ſt. All great vices, together with misfortunes, and 
notorious plemiſhes of Mig ar body, . 
ſubjects of raillery. . 
a adly, The nature and quality of the perſon are to 
be conſidered ; there being ſome who will not bear 
raillery at all; and as to raillery on ladies and our 
ſuperiors, it mould be extreniely fine and gentle. 
Z. ly, A conſideration is to be had of the perſons | 
before whom we rally. A man will be juſtly uneaſy 
at being reminded of tuoſe railleries in one company, 
which he would very patiently bear the imputation of 
in another. Inſtances on this head are ſo obvious, 
that they need not be mentioned. In ſhort, the 
whole doctrine of raillery 1 is n in this lama 
line, 2+ F 
Quid de quaque viro, et cui dicas Tabs car ver 
Be cautious what 1 . of nom, 
= whom. _ 
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RE sn ATION. 


THEN any accident threatens us, we are not to 

| deſpair ; nor when it overtakes us, to 
rieve. We muſt ſubmit in all things to the will 

of providence, and not ſet our affetions ſo much on 

any thing here, as not to be able to quit it an | 

reluctance. 


9 A p. 1 7 r, 


. 
8 = f a ; | ah. * | : ; 5 1 2 g 2 5 £0 
HERE are thoſe who never reaſon on what 
| they ſbeuld do, but what they have dane, as'if 
eu ſon had her eyes vis, and could only lee buck - | 


wards, 


Rape 852 rae yol. i, . 50. 


REWARD. 


0 
— 


— 


TRUE W can never be diſappointed, 
if he doth not receive his reward in this world: 
the labourer might as well cin that he is not 
paid his hire 1 in the RIA of the day. | | 

2 = OA "_— p. 93. 
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EVENGE works: Rrouger i in the buman hewt, | 
than even penur. 
| abu 4 jurnah vol. ix, . 333. 
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REFORMATION. 


T ABITUAL and inveterate evils are to becur- 
ed by flow alieratives, and not by violgut-re- 
medies. Of this the emperor Pertinax (among many 
| others) will be a laſting example. This wortby © 
man (ſays Dion Caſſius,) periſtied by endeavouring 
too hattily to reform all the evils which infeſted his 
country.“ He knew not, it ſeems, though otherwiſe 
| man of very great knowledge, that it is not ſafe, nor 
indeed poſſible, to effect a refermation in too many 
matters at once. A rule, which, if it holds true in 
private life, is much more ſo when it is e to 
thoſe evils which affect the public; i 
; . Covent garden journal, vol. xii. p. a8 
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RELIGION. 


*s 


ELIGION, Jaw, and 8 were vio ign 7 
By heaven the ORs 2 aug, 


] 


But prieſts, and lawyers, and phyſicians made, 
Theſe general goods to each a private trade; 
With each they rob, with each they fill their 

purſes, 


| And * our benefits i into our curſes. 
1 vol. iv. rev. 


| 


STATESMAN. 


4 
* 


1 is like A $4dle, 1 PE is bolloww, 
| and plays to a crowd. 
Pleaſures of the town, vol. i. « p. 307. 


| If a dateſman will conſider the true intereſt of h is 
country, and that only i in national points —it he will 
engage his country in neither alliances or quarrels but 
Vhcre it is really intereſted if he will raiſe no money, 
but what is wanted, nor employ any civil or military 
_ officers but what are uſeful—and place i in thoſe em- 
_ ployments men of the higheſt integrity and of the 
| greateſt abilities ; if he will employ ſome few of his 
"Hours to advance our trade, and ſome few more to 
 x&gulate our domeſtic government—if a miniſter 
„uld do this, he will either have no oppoſition to 
baffle, or he will baffle it by a fair appeal to his con- 
duct. Such a miniſter may, in the language of the law, 
puthimſelf on his country when he pleaſes, and he 

| tall co come off mou 1 1 and en L 
3 | "mn P. 2 5 
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HINGS may be fitting to be done, which are 
not fitting to be boaſted of; for by the perverſe 
jadgment of the world, that alien becomes the ſub- 


ject of cenſure, which i is, in truth, not only inno- 
cent, but laudable. 4 


Tom Jones, p. 199. 


1 TRE, 


HE 888 which Mae e the ri 
from the libeller, is, that the former 
privately corrects the fault, for the benefit of the 
perſon, like a parent; the latter publicly expoſes the 
perſon himlelf, as an pl. to others, like an 

executioner. 3 


756k Andrews p 5. 
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rOTHING more grants ill mec than the 84 

near approach to good. The gameſter wha |} 

loſes his party at picquet by a ſingle point, laments 
his bad-luck ten times as much as he who never came 
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| Shi a i of the game. So in a lottery, the 
proprietors ol the next numbers to that which wing. 
the great prize, are apt to account themſelves much 
more unfortunate than their fellow ſufferers, In ſhort, 
thoſe kind of hair breadth miſſings of happinels look 
like the inſults of fortune, who may be conſidered. 
as thus playing tricks with us, and ml divert- 
ing herfelf at our expenſe. 
| 7 Tom Jones, p. 200. 
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p 
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| H D 8. 
= 
Gomo to ſee Keb has fond x many a wo- 
| man; no wonder therefore children are lo- 
vers of them, "het. ſo. uy. owe. their —_ to 
Sham. ©? 
: N upon Rope vol. 2. Pr 5. 


1 k Kr. 


HOUGH lep i is 2 powerful friend to the 
1 dittrefled, like other powerful friends, he is 
not always ready to sive his . to thole who- 


want it moſt. 
Amelia, Po a1 53. 


4 N : 4 
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OLICITATIONS from e too ofien . 
e ſtrongly of commands. | 
3 4 Tom 7 Fones, r 30. 


SINGULARITY. 


HERE are ſome men ſo eager to be xemark- 
able, that if they can purchaſe general ob- 
ſervation at no leſs a rate, they wilt condeſcend to 
be ridiculous, and prefer to be laughed at, rather 
than not "hong taken notice of. | 
"EY Ex on e — xii. p. 2. 
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N upper Crvane' $ honeſty i is never ſo cont. 
 cuous, as when he is abuſed by the under 
| fervants. They muſt rail at ſome one; and if they 
abuſe him, he preſerves his maſter and miſtreſs from 
3 | 
; __ Grub freet Opera, rol. 15 p. 194. : 


Pzople deceive themſelves when they ine 
they conceal diſtreſſed circumſtances from their ſer - 
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vants; for they are ſo quick ſighted on theſe occa- 

fions, that they N are the firſt to find then 

out. 8 
Anclia, P · OE 


£ 
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* 

2 
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HE tongue of a viper is leſs hurtfal chan 
that of a ſlanderer, and the gilded ſcales of 
a rattleſnake leſs dreadful than the purſe of the op» 


preſſor, 


8 Life of Jonathan Wild, vol. Ve p. 101. 


The company of a ſlanderer ſhould always be a- 
voided, except you chooſe to feaſt on your neigh- 
bours faults, at the price of being ſerved up 

yourſelf at the tables of others; for perſons of this 
ſtamp are generally impartial 1 1 their abuſe. In- 
deed it is not always poſſible totally to eſcape them; 
for being barely known to them, is a ſure title to 
their calumny; but the more they are admitted to 
your acquaintance, the more you will be abuſed by 
5 How. | 
| es on the charafters of Men, vol. xil, 1 
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7 8 K L Fis H NE'SsS. | 


HE . which the r 411 man- 

kind pay to /eff, perhaps is never ſo col- 
le&tively diſcovered as at a theatre, Every joke on 
a courtier's not paying his debts, is ſure to receive 
a thundering applauſe from the pit and the gal- 
leries, while this debt is regularly repaid by the 
boxes on the firſt facetious oben to W | 
any other ſymbol of cuckoldom. 1 
, re. Parriot, at Py 330. 4 
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HERE is nothing fo dangerous as a queſtion 
| which comes by \{urpriſe-on'a man, whoſe _ 
buſineſs it is to conceal truth, or to defend falſe- 
hood. For beſide other inconveniences, the ſudden _ 

and violent impulſe of the blood occaſioned by thoſe _ 
furpriles, cauſes frequently ſuch an alteration in te 
countenance, tliat the man is obliged to give ne, 53 

| _ himſelf, 
Tom Jones, 5 p. 163, | 
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run r. 


"IMOROUS thieves, by extreme cagtion, of. 
ten ſubject themſeives to diſcoveries which thoſe 


5 of a bolder kind lcape.. 
Tun 190 p. 38. 
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RADE hs a great effe& in changing the 

| manners, cuſtonis, and habits of the people, 
eſpecially the lower ſorts By it the narrowneis of 
' - their fortune is changed 1 into wealth, the fimplicity 
of their manners into craft, their frugality.into Iuxu- | 
ry, their humility into . and their ſubjection 
into equality. | 115 
Preface to the enquiry: into mah ee of the | 
Ilate increaſe of eden | 


As riches are the certain conſequence of trade, 
FY is luxury the no leſs certain conſequence of riches ; 
way, trade and luxury do indeed ſupport each othet, 

and this latter, i in its turn, becomes as uſeful to trade, 
as trade had been On: to the ſupport of luxury. 
2 | 1 


—— 


Pbere is hothing ſo nſeful to man in « nor 
fo beneficial to particular ſocieties and individuals, 
as, trade, This is that alma mater, at whole pien- 
Gful breaſt all mankind are int. It is true 


orrIEL DINO. * 


like add parents, he 3 is not always equally adul- 
gent to all her children; but though ſhe gives to 
her favourites a vaſt proportion of redundancy and 

| ſyperfluity, there are very few whom ſhe refuſes to 
ſupply with the conveniences, and none Ai the 
neceſſaries of life, 


1 . Paayage to L Lifton, vol. xii, e. 2 fy 


A 


It's a maxim among many e articu- 
larly thoſe who contribute to the luxuries if life) 
to deal as largely as they can, reckon as high as 
they can, and akreſt as ſoon as they can. : 

;  Toſepb FR ION Ps 2 Io | 


1 > : 1 


— . 


1 "THOUGHT. 09 85 
| 7 F 2 as 1 1 >” cinking right, a 
of * a 


Tom Jones, p. 272. 
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1 LY elegant taſte is nl; accom- 


- 
n o 


1 with an e of heart. 
| * nes P» 5. 


83 n * 


Real taſte is a quality with which W vature 


* rr llenderly 19 85 Ir is indeed io very 528 
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and ſo little known, that ſcarce two authors have 4. 
greed in their notions of it, and thoſe, who have a- 
greed to explain it to others, ſeemed to have ſucceed. 
ed only in ſhowing us that they knew it not them. 
ſelves ; perhaps its definition conſiſts in a nice harms. 
BY between the imagination and the judgment. 0 
Coy. enn n. vol. xii. p. 91. 


TR by 1 . 


Ti is very poſſible for a man to conrersfip ip tho : 
1 words of truth, | 
. Tom gu p. x. 


' When no man knows: what Hey is, every 
man thinks himſelf ROTO to __ what he Plow 


ſes. 
Amelia, p. 138. 


As g fan thats  noabfuntity ahh ſome 
philoſopher or other. hath not aſſerted; ſo it may 
de ſaid, there is no truth ſo glaring, that ſome have 
not denied it. a 

Eſay on converſation, vol. xii. p. 1. 


＋ * A Y L LE. 
O make a traveller an agreeable companĩon to 


a man of ſenſe, i it is neceſſary not only that 


% ” 
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he ſhould have 1 much, but that he 3 3 
overlook d much of what he hath ſeen. Nature is not 
any more than a great genius, always admirable in 
her productions; and therefore the traveller, who 
may be called . commentator, ſhould not expect | 
to find every where fubjects worthy of his notice. 
| ae to the Voyage to Liſon, 
| vol. xii. * 2179. 
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I CE or - fall mult be of a Kanter Height | 
to overtop the croud ; but if it did, the tall. 

over-grown monſter walled be admired ; and like 


other monſters enrich the poſſeſſor. 
- Keg in ak ponies wo, on ul. I, 1 99. 


There appears to be ſomething —— ror. 
picious in the nature of all vice; eſpecially when 
joined with any degree of pride, that the eyes of 
thoſe whom we imagine privy to our failings, are 
intolerable to us, and we are apt to aggravate their 
opmions to our * far beyond the reality. 


n. 2 16 5. 


The 1 and 8 one of the moſt effec- 
tual methods of ſtopping the progreſs of vice, is by 
removing . 

| C 9 of the increaſe of robbers. | 


IIR TU. E. 


-IRTUE is a diamond, kth when the 
world deipiſes, *tis plain * . Sn 

ge” T4 Tony therein. 
"Temp Beau, vol, 1. p. 201. 


As they loſpecs a man in the city who is Aa 
tious of his riches, ſo ſhould the woman be _ 


. wakes the moſt noiſe of her virtue 


Wha ny or peg vol. a. . OY 


#* 7 r 


Virtues, like edelst Adis are ally counter» 
feit-d, and but few have knowledge or diſcernment 
ſofficient to diſtinguiſh the coanterfeir. mes from 
the real, 


- Life of Jonathan Wild, vol. v. p. 196. - 


Some men proclaim theirs own virtues as s ſhopkee- 

pers expole their goods, in order to pros by 751 
| I 

Some virtuous women are too liveral f in their in- 

ſults to a frail ſiſter; but virtue can ſupport itſelf 

without borrowing any aſſiſtance from the vices of 

| eier women. 


"He 5 1 


Anelia, p- 163. 8 
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HE vanity of wankind 3 is much more greedy . 
and more general than their avarice, 3 
A AIRY rom this world 
wa * the next, vol. v. P- 109. 


0 Vanity ! how late. is * force acknowledged, «=o 


or thy operations diſcerned how wantonly doſt thou 
deceive mankind, and under different diſguiſes 1 
ſometimes thou doſt wear the face of pity, ſometimes 
of generoſity ; nay, thou haſt the aſſurance even to 
put on thoſe glorious ornaments which belong to he- 
roic virtue. | 
Thou odious a monſter 1 whom prieſts 
have railed at, philoſophers deſpiſed, and poets ridi- 

culed. Is there a wretch fo abandoned as to own 

thee for an acquaintance in public ? Yet how few + 
will refuſe to enjoy thee in private ? Nay, thou art 
the purſuit of moſt men through their lives. The 
greatefl villanies are daily practiſed to pleaſe thee, nor 
is the meaneſt thief below, or the greateſt hero above 
thy notice. Thy embraces are often the ſole aim 
and ſole reward of the private robbery, and the 
plundered province. It is to pamper up thee, thou 
harlot, that we attempt to draw from others what 
we do not want, or to withhold from them what they _ 
do. All our paſſions are thy ſlaves; avarice itſelf is 

no more than thy . and even luſt y pimp 3 


— 
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the bully fear, like a coward, fles before thee, and 
Joy and grief hide e ate in thy preſence. 
fe Aud an p. 5e. 


12 ty. 


Vanity i is at : mote apt to cantaminate tlie 
mind, than any other paſſion; for as ſelfiſhneſs is 
much more general than we pleaſe to allow it, ſo it. 
is natural to hate and envy thoſe who ſtand between. 
us and the good we deſire. Now i in luſt and ar- 
bition theſe are few, and even in avarice we find 
many who are no obſtacles to our purſuits ; but the 
Hain man ſeeks pre. emiuence land every thing which | 
is excellent or praiſeworthy i in another, renders him. 
dhe mark 9 ee 
257 p- 38. 
The pleaſures of dhe world are chiefly folly, and 
the buſineſs of it moſtly knavery, and both nothing. 
better than warni/y. The men of pleaſure are tear- 
ing one another to pieces, from the emulation "of 


pending money, and the meg; e dae from evy 
in n. it. ES % CEN 


15 N 


e 51. 


Vanity is is a Fault of the firſt n in a wo- 
man, and often the * of many others. 
3 an 25 128. 


Vanity is always en e but when Joined 
with diſhoneſty, it becomes odious and deteſtable. 
: | 8 5 25 TR» 


. 
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- He that lays open his: vanity in public, acts no 
ef abſurdly than he that lays open his boſom io an 
enemy whoſe drawn ſword is pointed againſt it; for 
every man hath a dagger in his hand ready to ſtab 
the vanity of another wherever he perceives N 
4 Ho ee ſation, vol. Xii. p. 25˙ - 


There is is no boſom where vanity i is to be found 8 
in any great degree, which is not at the ſame time 
pretty conſiderably tainted with malice. Praiſe is a 
miſtreſs, in the purſuit of which every vain man muſt 
have many rivals; and what . temper of mind men 

| Preſerve to a rival, need not to be here repeated. 
mc Garden Journal vol. xii. Pe "796 
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I OME . officers ſhould pay a a firifter” re- 
gard to truth, than to call che nnn al 

countries the ſervice of their own. 

Journey from this N to the 


mos my V. 2 2 10 
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T ſometimes RIVER that a woman cannot con- 
ſult any thing ſo money as her own inclinati» 
ons. | The AO 6. 
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There are few women who picque themſelyes on 

| their. unde; ſtanding, till they are driven to it by 

deſpair of finding any food for their vanity from 

their external charms; hence perhaps the fir E with 
of the whole TeX is to be handſome, 


Amelia, p. got. 


There are 8 men hs bow the ſex no Virtue: 
| becaute they allow them no favours, 
e Lor een ne ip. roo 
men are like böser henry will e ea- 
15 lead you to the detection of their faults, but 
their beauties, good 8 only can n diſcover, and 


goal- nature reliſh. | 
T% TOP hn . 28257 


| N is hn that women. mould . for 4 
n a huſb nd, when they may enjoy ſuch an ada. 
tage from n a fool. 
Thi, p. 117. 
A woman in the preſence of her lover, ſhould 
never want a locking glaſs, as a beau in the * 
of his * -glals, never wants a miſtreſs. | 
| Mo. hed! 925 
Some women are indent om. their win r 


beaux, as ſome | men are from their want of courage. 
Temple 988 vol. 1. 2 197. 
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A woman, finds i it a . ſk to ae ber 5 4 
paſſions than to diſcover. them. | 


4 


. | hd. p- 2356 

. and cherries are generally Seen in 
. month. 5 

5 e upon rape, EY 2. p 546 
Women of Free us may wear bad reputations. as 
well as bad clothes, and be admired by ſome pee 
ple in both ; but, women of lower rank muſt be des- 
cent, or they will be diſregarded ; for no woman 
can paſs. without one good quality, unleſs the bes. 
woman of very great quality. 
: Grub Wee vol. | ii. p- 209. | 


18 f is as difficult to perſuade 2 woman of faſhion 


that ſhe plays ill, as that ſhe /ooks ill. The one maß 


make her tear her cards, and the other break. hee 
tooking-glaſs, by 


„ 


Modern bend vol, ii. . p. 278. 


Though 2 woman may fl her 8 „ ſhe al 
ways . her W . ; 
e Ib p · 238; ; 


Whither you wag 7 a woman to ruin or de- | 
fend her from it, the ſureſt way of doing either is ; 
; en of ber owen ſex. 


Mir, vol. ili. p. 1 53. oor 
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0M The woman, and the folgjer, eo 40 not defend 
{he firſt paſs, will never defend the laſt, 
: tan vol. iv. p. 56. 


3 Tube v woman 4 can't che againſt her lover 
3 always reſolves for him. 
| ER, ay, vol. iv. p. rr 


3 Moſt men like in women what is moſt oppoſite 
| #heir own characters. 
£ | | Sits Pin err | 
7577 a vol. v. g. an. 


The fineſt woman in 1 1 world A would loſe all the 
benefit of her charms in the eye of a man who had 
never ſeen one of another caſt ; the ladies themſelves 
ſeem ſo ſenſible of this, that they are all induſtrious to 


| procure foils, nay, they will often become foiis to 
themſelves, as appears by the morning and evening 


8 dreſſes of a woman of faſhion. | 
| Tom er p. 178 
3 - Notwithſtanding the many pretty arts with la- 
dies practiſe to diſplay their fears on every little 
coccaſion, (almeſt as many as the other ſex uſe to con- 
ceal theirs) certainly there is a degree of courage 


55 vhich not only becomes a woman, but is often ne- 


ceſſary to enable her to diſcharge her duty. It is in- 
deed the idea of fierceneſs, not of bravery, whieh de- 
ſtroys the female character; for who can read the 
ſtor 4 of the juſtly celebrated * without conceiv- 


. 
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ing as hich an opinion of her gentleneſs and tender 4 Me 
neſs as 4 her fortitude. | 5 


2 Wonen will e . i to he „ 
bee for the folly of thoſe they like ; beſides it 8 
quires a penetrating eye in the generality of wo 
to diſcern a fool 289 the gee of gaiety. ne 


good breeding. n f 
855 | „ Ibid. P- 198. 
There a are * * women 8 whom Get 3 is 7 | 
predominant, that they never detach it from any 
ſubject; and as vanity is with them a ruling princi- 
ple, they are apt to transfer that praiſe which is the 
property of others, to their own. uſe, Their argu= 
ment is this: if another woman's beauty, wit, genti- 
lity, good humour, &c. deſerve ſo much comnienda- 
tion, what do I deſerve who poſſeſs thoſe qualities i in 5M 
ſo much more eminent a 9 ? We = 
. 15 Tones, p- 9 5+ 
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There is one quality about women 3 from nat 
being of 2 glaring kind, it more generally eſcapes ob- 4 
ſervation, which is highly eſſential to the making a 
good wite. This quality perhaps can be beſt exprof* 
ed by negatives. = 

Not to poſſeſs pertneſs, o or what | is called repartee. 
Not to pretend to wit, much leſs to that kind of 
wiſdom which is the reſult of great learning and ex= | 
erience, the affectation of which in a young woman, 

18 as abſurd as any of the affectation of age. EM 

Not to deal i in WT l judicial | ei- E 
Len? e 


— 4 
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bY jons, or r profound enen; and when i in compa- 
ny with men, not to aſſume the forwardneſs of a 
ZE i; But n Wen * the modeſty of a learner. 


er 25 IP | 
is certainly a vulgar error, that averſion in wo. 
ww n may be conquered by perſeverance. Indiffer- 
—* Ence may perhaps ſometimes yield to it, bpt the 
F uſual triumphs gained by perſeverance in a lover, 
are over caprice, imprudence, affectation, and often 
an exorbitant degree of levity, which excites wo- 
men, not over warm in their conflitutions, to in- 
dulge their vanity by prolonging the time of court- 
ſhip, even when they are well enough pleaſed with 
the object, and reſolve (if they ever reſolve at all) to 
mike him a pitiful amends in the end. But a fixed 
- Uiſli%s will _ One OY thas be _— 
WAY time. 


N 5 i r ths 


ids s Be 4. 


It 3s probable that many women do with great in- 
nocence, and even with great indifference, converſe 
with men of the fineſt perſons; but this may with 

| + Tome degree of certainty be affirmed, that when onee 
23 woman comes to aſł this queſtion of herſelf, “ is 
tte man, whom T like for: ſome other reafon, hand- 
fome ?* Her fate, and his too, very ſtrongiy hee 7 np 

on her e che pd, 4 


8 CES „ 11 ee b. 33, 
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1 The ae of : a its woman, 3 5 * 
3 _ of our deareſt friend, may at firſt perhaps be 
innocent; but let. us ngt Batter ourſelves it will al- 
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ways remain ſo ; defire is {ure to ſucceed ; ; and ie, ä ; ; 


hopes, deſigns, - with a long train of wiſchiefs, tread. - 
cloſe at our heels ; on theſe occaſions we are in the 
fituntion of an unwary traveller in ſome parts of 
the deſerts of Arabia, whom the treacherous mange 
imperceptibly betray, till he is overwhelmed and 
lot. In both caſes the only ſafety i is, by withdraws. i 3 
de feet the yer 1 Aug moment we perceive thay” 4 
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1 the real © ones. 
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1 3 man wing 66S he 01 up 3 ihe abi 1 
e your life for him, he may forget. the ob- 
ligation ; but once engage his wiſe, and you ſe» 
cure his friendſhip, The ſureſt hold = can 9 af 


* mak er is by- his horm. 


R 4% e erg op: vale. 1-46. : 


He that ein keep is horns i ki pocket ouſt | ] 
Ii, p. 48. 
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keep his | wiſe in his ons, : 
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7 \chis world N was to the 8 5 
1 de the intereſt of every man to be either per- 
fectly good or completely bad; for the many hjt- 
ter reflexions which every bad action coſts a mind 
in which there are any remains of goedneſs, are not 
to be compenſated by the higheſt pleaſures which 
ſuch an Jo. can prodyces, 


4” 5 oo ot 


1 
b ? 
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from nature but from education and 
past our wants are nenn derived. 
„ ; 4 SO. 


HOUGH wit be ſometimes a ſign of ill-na- 
ture, ill-nature is not a ſign of wit. 


Modern e . it, p. 273. 


Wit, like eel rok will be = great difficulty 
reftrained f from falling on vice and i ignorance, where 


there is great plenty and variety of food. 
Dedication to Don Quixute in England, 


£ vol. ini. p 232. 


err „ 


With the latitude of EY pan Centres it 14 | Y 
eaſy enough to attain the character of a wit, eſpe- 
cially when it is conſidered how wonderfully plea- 


fant it is to the generality of the public to ſee ths 8 1 


tolly of _ ee wa ae by” a thicd f 
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STE 4 journey on this Worldts the next; 
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"HETHER | it be had the er of' * 
men do not reflect at all, or they bave, from 
a Nahen impoſition on others, contracted ſueh a 
habit of deceit as to deceive themſelves, is perhaps. | 
difficult to determine; but ſo it generally is, that 


very few wiſe men know themſelves what fools 5A 


| they are, more than the world doth. 
I journey from this avorld_ #0 
Won © tothe werk. vol. v. p. FS == 
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Many men are too vor. lar. 
Bid, 
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Tbe wileſt man is the Iikelieſt to poſſeſs all well; 


ly bleſſings in an eminent degree, for as that mode. 


ration which wiſdom preſcribes, is the ſureſt way to 


uſeful wealth, ſo can it alone qualify us to taſte ma- -A 


. Th be wiſe man gratifies every ao” 
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| * and every paſſion, whilk the fool riger, all the 
reſt to pall and latiate one. 


| Wiſdom, whoſe Jefſond nts been 006 ot ſo 
| hard: to learn, from thoſe who were never at her 
ſchgol, only teaches us to extend a fimple maxim, 
univerſally known, and followed even in the, loweſt 
life, a little farther than that life carries it, and this 
is, not to buy at too dear a price. 
Whoever takes this maxim abroad with him in- 
to the grand market of the world, and conftantly ap- 
; plies i it to honours, to riches, to pleaſures, and to 
every other commodity. which that mai ket affords, i is 
a wile man, and muſt be ſo: acknowledged in the 
worldly fenſe of the word ; for he makes the beſt 
of bargains; fince in reality” he purchaſes every 
thing at the price only of a little trouble, and car- 
ries home all the good things I have mentioned, 
while he keeps his health, his 3 innocence, and his re- 
putation, the common prices which are ms, for 
them by others, entire to himſelf. 
From this moderation likewiſe 75 learns two leſ- 
ſons which complete his character; firſt, never to be 
 Intoxicated when he hath made the beſt bargain, nor 
dee cted when the market is empty ; or when its 
TY commodities are too dear for his 1 | 
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l / OUTH will always put age out of countens : 
\ ance. why rot as age. will 7 5 wiſe £2 
Jobs „3 


"RY in ſroeral Maſquer vol. i. p. IT 2. > 4 


| an can be of greater ſervice to a young man 
who hath any degree of underſtanding, than an in- 5X 
timate converſation with one of riper years, who is 
not only able to adyiſe, but who knows the man- 15 
ner of adviſing; by this means youth can enjoy the 
benefit of the experience of age, and that ata time 
of life when ſuch experience will be of more ſer⸗ 
vice to a man than when he hath lived long ee 
to „Kabir it of humſelf, 3 1 
Auna, p. N by 
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| HERE is no aeal blinder 4 8 „lich 1 
inſpired with a, love of juſtice 3 of. 


fenders, e e 


7 Jones, p. 115. : _ 


of 7 * * * 


It is P e by a moſt excellent 
writer, that zeal can no more hurry a man to act in 3 
direct oppoſition to itſelf, than a rapid ſtream can 4 
carry a boat agaiukt 1 its own current. FEM 
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